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have angered the monarch, although his resent- 
ment proceeded no farther than words, and 
he returned the embraces of his wives. But 
‘another cause of anger soon after occurred, 
and he was inflamed to the highest pitch of 
indignation, and, in a paroxysm of anger, caus- 
ed these unhappy beings to be cut in pieces 
before his face, giving orders, at the same 
lime, tocastthe fragments into the forest, to 
be devoured by birds and beasts of prey.— 
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Nor did the atonement rest here ; for six more_ 
unhappy females were impeached of inconti- | 
nency, and they also expiated their faults with | 
their lives. Like another Ulysses, his majes- 
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From Dick's Philosophy of Religion. 

The following instances of cittelty are exhibited, 
to illustrate the Disposition of Savage Nations. 

Bosman relates the following instances of 
cruelties practised by the Adomese Negroes, 
inhabiting the banks of the Praa, or Chamah 
river. 

“Anqua, the king, having in an engage- 
ment taken five of his principal Antese ene- 
mies prisoners, he wounded them all over; 
after which, with a more than brutal fury, he 
satiated, through not tired himself, by sucking 
their blood at their gaping wounds ; but, bear- 
inga more than ordinary grudge against one of 
them, he caused him to be laid bound at his 
feet, and his body to be pierced with hot irons, 
gathering his blood that issued from him in a 
vessel, one half of which he drank, and offered 
upthe rest tohis god. On another occasion, 
he put to death one of his wives and a slave, 
drinking their blood also, as was his usual prac- 
tice with his enemies ’* Dispositions and 
practices no less abominable, are regularly 
athibited in the kingdom of Dahomy, near the 
Gulf of Guinea. An immolation of human 
victims, for the purpose of watering the graves 


veive and pay for eight or more | 


mentto the con-| 


ty then devoted himself to the purification of 
his palace, when, to suin up the full horrors of 
these bloody deeds, two thousand wretches, 
selected from the Gaman prisoners of war, 


| my 
| dispositions of the petty tyrants of Africa.— 
| But we are not to imagine, that such disposi- 
|tions are confined to kings, and to the higher 

ranks of society. Wherever such malevolent 
| passions are displayed among barbarous chief- 
| tains, they pervade, ina greater or less degree, 
the whole mass of the people, and almost eve- 
| ry one, in proportion to the power with which 
'he is invested, perpetrates similar barbarities. 
|The following instance will corroborate this 
position, and, at the same time, show, for how 
many cruelties and acts of injustice the abet- 
tors of the infamous traffic in slaves, are ac- 
countable. It is extracted from Major Gray's 
‘* Pravelsin Africa, in 1824.” 

The Kaartan force which the Major accom- 
pained, had made 107 prisoners, chiefly wo- 
men and children, in a predatory excursion in- 
to Bondoo, for the purpose of supplying them- 
selves with slaves. ‘he following is an ac- 
count of the manner in which they were drag- 
ged along. ‘The men were tied in pairs by 
the necks, their hands secured behind their 
backs; the women by the necks only; but 
their hands were not left free, from any sense 
lof feeling for them, but in order to enable them 
to balance the immense loads of corn or rice 
which they were obliged to carry on their 
heads, and their children on their backs.’’-— 
‘* | had an opportunity,” says Major Gray, “ of 
| witnessing, during this short march, the new 


heroes.’’f 


| 


were slaughtered over the royal death stool, | 
in honour of the shades of departed kings and | 
| 


Such are a few specimens of the ferocious | 


; ofthe king’s ancestors, and of supplying them | made slaves, and the sufferings to which they 
with servants of various descriptions in the/ are subjected in their first state of bondage.— 
other world, takes place every year, at a grand | They were hurried along (tied) at a pace lit- 
festival which is held generally in April and | tle short of running, to enable them to keep up 
May, about the period, possibly, when the Bi-} with the horsemen, who drove them on as 
bleand Missionary Societies of this country| Smithfield drovers do fatigued bullocks.-— 
ue holding their anniversaries. ‘The victims} Many of the women were old, and by no 
are generally prisoners of war, reserved forthe / means able to endure such treatment. One, 


Brosse in his Travels along the coast of Ango- 
la, in 1738,) are extremely treacherous and 
vindictive. ‘Shey daily demanded of us some 


brandy for the use of the king and the chief | preaching from the words, ** Let him that stole youth of Prussia. 


men ofthe town. One day this request was | 


denied, and we had soon reason to repent it; 
for all the English and french officers having 
gone to fish on a small lake near the sea-coast, 
they erected a tent for the purpose of dressing 
and eating the fishes they had caught. When 
amusing themselves after their repast, seven 
or eight negroes, who were the chiefs of Loan- 
yo, arrived in sedans, and presented their hands 
according to the custom of the country. These 


negroes privately rubbed the hands of the ofli- | the future. 


1s 


FEAR OF GOD IN THE SOUTII SEA IS- 
LANDERS. 
On Sabbath morning Mr. Nott had been 


teal no move.”” In his discourse he had refu- 
ted the idea they had formerly held, that theft 
was no crime, but rather an act of merit, if 


;} committed with dexterity ; and had shown that 
| - . . ” . 
| the circumstaice of detection or escape did not 


alter the moral quality of the act in the sight of 


God ; that every means employed unjustly to 
deprive another of his property was an act of 
theft, and that restitution ought to be made for 
_past robberies, as well as honesty practised for 
The next morning when he arose 


cers with a subile poison, which acts instanta- | and opened his door, he saw a number of na- 


f 


neously; and, accordingly, 
three surgeons digd on the spot.” | 
* Depuis’ Journal in Ashantee. 

t M’Leod’s Voyage to Africa. 

} Depuis’ Mission to Ashantee, in 1823. 

§ Cooke’s Universal Geography, Vol. L. p. 447. 
{| Lbid. ** Vaillant’s travels. 


From the London Christian Observer. 
PREACHING IN THE IRISH LANGUAGE, 


| 
| 


We have already mentioned, with much plea- | 


ni 
| thought when we were Pagans, that it was right 
/to steal, when we could do it without being 
| found out. 
| assist us. 


ive captains and} tives sitting on the ground in the front of his 


dwelling. Their appearance was rather sin- 
gular, and the unseasonable time of their as- 
sembling led him to inquire the cause. ‘They 


|) answered, ‘* We have not been able to sleep all 


ght, we were in the chapel yesterday; we 


Iliro, the god of thieves, used to 


day from the word of God, that Jehovah had 
commanded that we should not steal. We have 


sure, the attention which is beginning to be de-| stolen, and all the things that we have brought 


voted by some of the Irish clergy, and students 

for holy orders, to the native tongue of a large 

proportion of their flocks. The case of these 

ignorant and deluded people is truly affecting ; 

and if so much has been done for supplying the 

wants of a comparatively few persons who speak | 
the Welsh or Gaelic language, how much more | 
is needed for the far larger numbers of [rish 

who speak only that languaye! The present, 
Bishop of Salisbury, when at St. David’s, made 

it a fixed rule to ordain no candidate to a parish 

where Welsh was the current tongue, who could 

not read prayers and preach in that dialect. We 

could wish that the Irish bishops would come to 

a similar understanding, where circumstances 

render it desirable for the public edification. 

The advantages to be derived from preaching 

to a people in their mother tongue may be in- 

ferred from the following interesting particulars, 

related in a letter from an Irish clergyman in 

the county of Cork :— 


**T have been for some time impressed with 
the conviction, that the poor Roman Catholics 
of this province were prepared to hear and re- 
ceive the Gospel of Christ, provided it was pre- 
sented to them in the language of their hearts 
and of their homes ; and, under this impression, | 
I felt it a duty to cultivate ny native tongue, 
hoping that when I was enabled to read with tol- | 
erable accuracy, I might (from a partial esti- | 
mate of its conversational idiom, which I before | 
possessed) be able to preach to the people, and 


| 
/ 


purpose ; but, should there be lack of these, 
the number (betwixt sixty and seventy) is 


in particular, would not have failed to excite 
the tenderest feelings of compassion in the 
She 


| 


mde up from the most convenient of his own) breast of any, save a savage African. 
tubjects. The immolation of victims is not | was at least sixty years old, in the most mise- | 
confined to this particular period ; for at any} rable state of emaciation and debility, nearly | 
ime should it be necessary to send an account| doubled together, and with difficulty dragging 
o his forefathers of any remarkable event, the! her tottering limbs along. ‘lo soowe tha! 
king despatches a courier to the shades, by | heart-rending picture, she was Naked, save from 
delivering a message to whoever may beppex | her waist, to about half way to the knees.— 
lobe near him, and then ordering his head to) All this did not prevent her inhuman captors 
he chopped off immediately. It is considered | from making her carry a heavy load of water, 
tn honour where his majesty personally conde-| while with a rope, about her neck, he drove 
scends to become the executioner in these | her before his horse; and whenever she show- | 
cases ; an office in which the king prides him- | ed the least inclination to stop, he beat her in 
self'in being expert. The governor was pres-| the most unmerciful manner with a stick.” 
tnt on one occasion, when a poor fellow, whose| Were we to travel through the whole interior 
fear of death outweighing the sense of the hon-| of Africa, and round its northern, eastern, and 
surconferred upon him, on being desired to| western coasts, we should find, among almost 
carry some message to his father, humbly de-| every tribe, numerous displays of the same in- 
cred on his knees, that he was unacquainted | human and depraved dispositions. The dlger- 
withthe way. On which the tyrant vociferat-| ines are characterized as the most cruel and 
ed, “I'll show you the way,” and, with one | dangerous pirates—base, perfidious, and ra- 
blow, made his hoad fly many yards from his; pacious, to the last degree. No oaths, nor 


inform them of the glad tidings of salvation 
through our Redeemer’s finished work. Having 
taken instruction in the language for a few 
months, I determined, with the assistance of 
God, to put my purpose into execution, and 


make an experiment, frasting in the T--2 fe | 
the © proposed to make the trial, while | 


the Church Missionary deputation were going 
their rounds, in order that 1 might give them 
every assistance in my power in the mornings, 
and address the poor people of the country in 
the evenings. On Tuesday, the Lith of Sep- 
tember, I proceeded to Clonakilty, where no-— 
tice was itmmediately given that the service of | 
the Church of England would be celebrated, | 
and a sermon preached at the Court-house that | 
evening, in the Irish language. ‘The notice | 
was given only a few hours before the time of | 
service; but when I went to the place a large 
congregation was assembled, consisting of about | 
two hundred of the respectable and poor class- | 
es of Protestants, and about an equal number | 
of Roman Catholics: they all paid the most | 


~annwdee 


body, highly indignant that there should have} 
been the least expression of reluctance. tf On| 
the thatched roofs of the guard-houses which | 
turround the palace of this tyrant, are ranged, 


ties, human or divine, will avail to bind them, 
when their interest interferes. Whatever res- 
pect they may pretend to pay to their prophet 
Mahomet, gold is the only true idol which they 


* wooden stakes, numbers of human skulls ;! worship. ‘The emperors of Morucco are weil | 


the top of the wall which encloses an area be- | 


ore it, is stuck full of human 
_ leading to the door is paved with the | 
ulls, 
ln the kingdom of Asuanres, similar practi- | 
‘es uniformly prevail. ‘*When the king of 
this country, (says Dupuis) was about to upen 
the campaign in Gaman, he collected togeth- 
é his priests, to invoke the royal Fetische, and 
perform the necessary orgies to ensure suc- 
“ess. These ministers of superstition sacrific- 
ed thirty-two male, and eighteen female vic- 
‘ws, as an expiatory offering to the gods ; 
but the answers from the priests being deemed 
by the council as still devoid of inspiration, 
the king was induced to make a custom, at the | 
aeachres of his ancestors, where many hun- 
res bled. Phis, it is affirmed, propitiated | 
@ wrath of the adverse god.” ‘The same| 
king, when he returned, having discovered a| 
Couspiracy, decreed, that seventeen of his | 
ey along with his own sister, shou!d be stran-. 
. a beheaded. ‘ His sister's paramour, and 
ma ose of his party, were doomed to the 
a cruel deaths, at the grave of the king’s 
; 7 While these butcheries were transac- 
= Ag. prepared to enter the palace ; | 
wh n the act of crossing the threshold of the | 
wll ar, was met by several of his wives, 
impel ae to embrace their sovereign lord 
‘ ats them thus to overstep the bou ndary | 
thee m= decorum in Ashantee ; for it hap- | 
ood r- the king was accompanied by a! 
~ Se his captains, who, accordingly, were | 
. ~ ed to cover their faces with both their 
» and fly from the spot. This is said to 


i 


| po 


known as a set of rapacious and blood-thirsty 


warfare with Christian nations, and in the per- 
petration of deeds of injustice & cruelty. The 


barous and warlike nation. 
and of a ferocious disposition ; they aré trained 


| 


profound attention, but especially the latter, 
many of whom were affected to tears. I preach- 
ed to nearly three hundred frieze coats, who 
preserved unbroken order and decorum, and 
would not allow the slightest interruption.” 
After mentioning several similar scenes in 


jaw-bones, and| tyrants, who have lived in astate of habitual other places, the writer adds :— 


‘* I have merely given a brief and rapid sketch 


with us are stolen goods,”” One then lifted 
up an axe, a hatchet, or achisel, and exclaim- 
ed, ‘*I stole this from the carpenter of such a 
ship,” naming the vessel, &c. Others held up 
an umeti, or a saw, or a knife; and, indeed, 
almost every kind of moveable property was 
brought and exhibited, with confessions or hav- 
ing been stolen. Mr. Nott said, rather smiliig- 
ly, ‘* What have you brought them to me for ? 
[do not want them.” (‘The sentiment had of- 
ten been circulated that the receiver of stolen 
goods was as bad as the thief.) 
ter take them home and if you have stolen any 
from your own countrymen, return them > and, 
when the ships come again, from which any of 
the goods have been stolen, take thein back, 
together with a present to the captain or the 
carpenter, expressive of your desire to make 
restitution.”” ‘They all said—Oh, no, we can- 
not take them back ; we have had no peace ev- 
er since we heard it was displeasing to God, 
and we shall have no peace so lony as they re- 
main in our dwellings; we wish you to take 
them and give them back to the owners when- 
ever they come. Such was the power of con- 
science, that although they were even tools, 
which the natives valued more highly than gold, 
and although Mr. Nott requested them to take 
them back, he could not persuade any of them 
to do so; they left them all with him, to be re- 
turned to their owners. They went even far- 
ther than this: some had stolen articles from 
one of the missionaries at Kimeo. They fitted 
up the canoe, and with the first fair wind un- 
dertook a voyage of upwards of seventy miles, 
for the purpose of carrying back what they had 
taken.—Polynesian Researches. 


From the Christian Spectator. 

TILE PRESS=—$EDUCATION, &c. IN PRUSSIA. 

The press in Prussia is under very severe re- 
strictions ; and ** every subject connected with 
the political rights of man” is excluded from 
public discussion. On such topics no one 
writes, unless now and then to prove, * that the 
actual state of things is the best which could 
possibly exist.” Politics are equally danger- 
ous In conversation, and no one is sure that he 
is safe, unless when conversing with an inti- 
mate friend. Every Prussian is aware, that he 
is subjected to the espionage of the government 
and that a single bold censure on its measures 
might be the occasion of transferring him to the 
fortress of Koepnic or Spandau. ‘Theology as 
a subject of conversation ‘is entirely banished 
from society,”’ and exclusively confined to the 
theological professsors and students of the uni- 
versities, or to small circles, and then ‘* it is 
usually succeeded by others.” 

Mr. Dwight has furnished some very interes- 


ting notices of the elementary schools of Prus- 


of my tour, which, although it presents much | 
Gallas, on the borders of Abyssinia, are a bar- interesting matter, cannot convey any thing 


They are hardy, like an idea of the many causes for which I 


have reason to bless and praise God. I said 


to the love of desperate achievements, taught that I am sure the poor Roman-Catholic Irish | 


to believe that conquest entitles them to the 
possession of whatever they desire, and to louk 
upon death with the utmost contempt; and, 
therefore, in their wars, they fight with the 
most desperate resolution, and neither give nor 
take any quarter, ‘The inhabitants of Adel, 
too, are of a warlike disposition, and most fre- 
quently live in enmity and hostility with those 
around them, ‘The Feloops are gloomy and un- 
forgiving in their tempers, thirsting for venge- 
ance even in the hour of dissolution, and leay- 
ing their children to avenge their quarrels.— 
The inhabitants of the Grain Coast, especially 
the Mulattoes, are said to be a most abandon- 
ed set of people. The men are drunkards, 
lewd, thievish, and treacherous, and the wo- 
men are the most abandoned prostitutes, sacri- 
ficing themselves at al] times, and to all sorts 
of men, without the least degree of restraint. 

The natives of Ansico, which borders on Ango- 
la, live by plundering all who happen to fail 
in their way, some of whom they kill, and oth- 
ers they keepas slaves.|| ‘* The Boshemen are 
land pirates, who live without laws and with- 
out discipline; who lurk in thickets, to watch 
the passage of travellers, and shoot them with 
isoned arrows, in order to seize their cat- 
tle.”"** The negroes of Congo, (says M. de la 


‘ed in Irish at N 


(to the people in this country. The Lord is 


are prepared to receive the truth as it is in Jesus; | 
and to the former grounds upon which my per- | 
suasion was founded, I last night added the | 
most delightful and convincing pruof. I preach- | 
*s church, in Bandon, to, 
nearly one thousand people—so crowded an au- | 
dience I never addressed, and never saw: the 


church is small, and it was not only filled, but | persons destitute of the proper qualifications, | 
crammed—-the people were raised upon each | are excluded from teaching.—Every clerg 
other’s shoulders—they were in crowds in the , is required to visit the school or schools o 


sia. 
these establishments, we know not the country 
where the system of common education is so 
perfect as in the Prussian states, governed as 
they are notwithstanding, by an absolute mon- 
arch. Inthe whole kingdom there are more 
than twenty thousand common schools, of which 
seventeen thousand are in the villages. The 
instructors in these schools are all educated for 
their employment, and one or more seminaries 
for the purpose are supported by the govern- 
ment in every province, Instruction is thus 
rendered uniform throughout the kingdom, and 


f his 


door-way, outside the doors and windows, in the | parish, and to ascertain whether the teachers 


passages, and, in fact, a greater number could 


not be compressed together in a similar space ; 
the calculation was, that the Roman Catholics 


fulfil their duties. ‘The clergyman of each pa- 
rish makes an annual report to the superinten- 
dant of that district, who in his turn makes a 


were to the Protestants in a ratio of three to one. | general report to the minister of public instruc- 


They surrounded the reading-desk, were under | tion. 
‘the pulpit, in the seats with the clergymen, and, 


in fact, occupying every inch of ground they 
could find; a more attentive, impressed, and 
solemn congregation I believe never was ad- 
dressed. They wept many of them. This is 
the finger of God, and the hand of God. We 
have (glory to His grace) a clear and open way 


owning the lrish Bible and the Irish preachers ; 
and I do think that, in a very short time Christ 
will see of the travail of his soul in this country, 


and be satisfied.” 


Committees appointed by the govern- 
ment, examine the schools, to acertain wheth- 
er the reports of the clergy are correct, as weil 
as to form a general view of the state of edu- 
cation. 

Every parent is required to send his children 
to school, as soon as they have reached the age 
of six years; and it is the duty of the clergyman 
to ascertain, whether the people of his parish 
comply with this regulation. Parents, who re- 
fuse to send their children to school are pun- 
ished by fine. All books for the schools, are 
selected by the consistory and no books can be 


sut we heard what you said yester- | 


You had bet-| 


From the representation he has made of 


yman | 


WHOLE NO. 417. 


|introduced without the permissinn of this body 
|The Bible is universally read by the children 
and is thus the foundation of the education for 
Every morning and after- 
noon the instructor is required to open his 


School with singing and prayer, and to close 


with singing a hymn, in which such of his pu- 


pils unite, as have the necessary qualifications. 


‘The Prussian schoolmaster confines himself 
almost exclusively to his profession. The 
school house is erected at the expense of the 
parish, and is sufficiently large to accommodate 
|the scholars and the family of the instructor, 
who has the use of it gratis, as likewise of a 
sinall garden, and sometimes of a few acres of 
land, so long as he retains his place. Every 
parish pays the teacher of its school from sev- 
enty to eighty dollars a year. In addition to 
this sum, about six cents a month is paid by 
‘every parent for the instruction of each of his 
children. ‘The instructor receives in some 
cases also, a small quantity of butter and flax. 
liis whole income exclusive of the rent of the 
school house and the ground connected with it, 
rarely amounts, if he teaches in one of the vil- 
lages, to more than one hundred Spanish dol- 
lars; about one hundred and fifty dollars are 
received by instructors inthe towns. The low- 
ness of this compensation is obviously to be at- 
tributed to the number who seek employment, 
and to the low necessaries of life. From the 
statement it appears, that the king of Prussia 
‘has done much for the people. No one, says 
Mr. Dwight, can help respecting Frederic Will- 
iam for the wisdom he has exhibited, in thus 
unproving the character of his subjects. —Prus- 
sia, he adds, is one of the most enlightened 
countries in the world; and a broad foundation 
is laid for its future prosperity. 
| 


| ay 


Never man was truly blest, 
But it composed, and gave him such a cast, 
As folly might mistake for want of joy; 
A cast, unlike the triumph of the proud, 
A modest aspect, and a@ smile at heart.” 
CONVERSION OF ANDREW FULLER. 

In his youth, this excellent man had frequent-con- 

victions of sin, and frequent struggles between his 
inclinations and iis conscience, between the stri- 
vings of the Holy Spirit, and the suggestions of his 
evil heart. He often spent his eveniugs in vain and 
sinful company, to which he was strongly attached, 
and on leaviog which he was uniformly in great dis- 
tress.— Spirit of the Pilgrims. 

** One morning,” says he, * 1 think in Novem- 
ber, 1769, I walked out by myself With an un- 
usual load of guilt upon my conscience. The 
‘remembrance of my sin, not only on the past 
|evening, but for a long time back, the breach 
lof my vows, and the shocking termination of 
|my former hopes and affections, all uniting to- 
| gether, formed a burden which I knew not how 
The reproaches of a guilty con- 
science seemed like the gnawing worm of hell. 

I do not write in the language of exaggeration. 
'T now know that the sense which I then had of 
the evil of sin, and the wrath of God was very 
far short of the truth; but yet it seemed more 
than I wus able to sustain. In reflecting upon 
‘my broken vows, I saw that there was no truth 
‘inme. I saw that God would be perfectly just 
‘in sending me to hell, and that to hell I must go, 
unless | were saved of mere grace, and as it 
were in spite of myself. I feit, that if God 
‘were to forgive me all my past sins, I should 
again destroy my soul, and that, in less than a 
day’s time. I never before knew what it was to 
feel myself an odious, lost sinner, standing in 
need of both pardon and purification. I knew 
jnot what todo! I durst not promise amend- 
‘ment ; for | saw such promises were self-decep- 
ition. ‘To hope for torgiveness in the course 
‘that I was in, was the height of presumption ; 
‘and to think of Christ, after having so basely 
,abused his grace, seemed toomuch. Sol had 
no refuge. Asnear as I can remember, I was 
‘like aman drowning, looking every way for 
help, or rather catching for something by which 
he might save his life. I tried to find whether 
|there were any hope in the divine mercy, any 
in the Saviour of sinners ; but felt repylsed by 
the thought of mercy having been #0 basely 
abused already. In this state of mind, as I was 
‘moving slowly on, | thought of the resolution 
of Job, ‘ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him.’ I paused, and repeated the words over 
and over. Each repetition seemed to kindle 
a ray of hope, mixed with a determination, if I 
might, to cast my perishing soul upon the Lord 
Jesus Christ for salvation, to be both pardoned 
‘and purified ; for I felt that I needed the one as 
|much as the other. In this way I continued 
‘above an hour, weeping and supplicating mer- 
cy for the Saviour’s sake (my soul hath it still 
in remembrance, and is humbled in me!) and 
|as the eye of the mind was more and more fix- 


' 


| 


} 
| 
| 


to bear. 


ed upon him, my guilt and fears were gradually 
}and insensibly removed. I now found rest for 
my troubled soul. 

** When I thought of my past life, [ abhorred 
myself, and repented as in dust and ashes ; and 
when I thought of the Gospel way of salvation, 
I drank itin as cold water is imbibed by a 
thirsty soul.—My heart felt one with Chast, 
and dead to every other object around me, 

‘* From this time, my former wicked courses 
were forsaken. I had no manner of desire af- 
terthem. ‘They lost their influence upon me, 
‘To those evils, a glance at which before would 
have set my passions in a flame, I now felt no 
inclination, * My soul’ (said |, with joy and 
triumph,) ‘is as a weaned child!’ I now know, 
experimentally, what it was to be dead to the 
world by the cross of Christ, and to feel an ha» 
bitual determination to devote my future life to 
God my Saviour,” 


- — a 


— eeoler anos Or KREABING. 
of- mental cultivation is an 
fur giving attendance to 
reading. What is jt that mainly distinguishes 
aman from a brute ¢ Knowledge. What makes 
the vast diiTerence there is between savage and 
civilized nations ? W hat formsthe 
cipal diflereuce 
hae “4 the same society? Kuowledge. 
raised Franklin from the humble station re 
wrimter’s boy to the first honours of iscountry | 
> pr Heo What took Sherman trom his 
shoemaker’s bench, give him a seat in congress, 
' his voice to be heard among the 
his compeers ! Knowledge. 
iver’s loom to 


“ The high value 
other weighty motive 


Know ledye. 


and there mad 
wisest and best of ‘ 
What raised Simpson from the we: 
a place among tl ema is 
Herschel, from bemg a poor fife r’s boy in the 
army, to a station among the first of astrono- 
mers ! Knowledge. Know ledge is power. It 
. her's stone 
is the philosopi rss 
turns every thing it touches ito gold. Itis the 


sceptre that gives ns our dominion over nature ; 


the key that un re 
and opens to us the treasures of the universe, 
“ And suppose you that her last victory has 
been won—the utmost limits of her dominion 
reached? Nay, my ft iends, she has but com- 
menced her march. Her most splendid triumphs 
ure yet future. What new honours she has to 
bestow on her follower 
of conquest and of glory 


ome can tell. 
he ¢ standard, and go forward to aid in her victo- 
rig s, and share in the honour of her achieve- 
None are excluded from this high priv- 
Iler rewards are proffered to ail; and 


she will lead them, no 


me nts. 
i¢€ ge. 
e) |, though in dif 
} er distinctions, 
Hawes’. Lectures. Ba 
GREAT MEN. 
The definition of this term is so very indefi- 


} ! ne we 
her blessings, and hopes. 


nite, if we may use the expression, that in its, 


unqualified application it may be said to mean 
almost any thing. In the retrospect of history, 
we see nothing but great men, from the common 
father of the human race dowr to 7 7 

and * * * ®  ; for history takes no sub- 
ject under her guardianship without 4 reference 
to their measure,—or in othor words, &@ man 
must be either a great philosopher, a great gen- 
eral, a great statesman, @ great poet, a great or- 
ator, a great tyrant, a great scoundrel ora great 
foo!, in order to have a place assigned hin 
among the few whom history makes immortal. 
Consequently we know nothing of man but in 
his greatness, except in the little sphere of our 
u while we are in the world our- 
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between men, as they ap-| 


What | 


1e first of mathematicians ? and | 


>the true alchymy that) 


locks the store house of creation, | 


s—into what new fields, 


Her voice to all is, to rally around | 


Torent measures, may share in| 
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from which we translate the account, ‘ having 
| arrived at the remotest frontiers of Siberia, has 
accomplished the objects of his scientific voy- 
age in a manner which has exceeded all his ex- 
‘pectations. Ile expresses the hope of return- 
ing to Berlin towards the end of November. 
The Emperor of Russia has seconded this great 
enterprise with a munificence truly royal. Not 
content with causing the travellers to be ac- 
‘companied with an armed force, he added to 
them a mining engineer of distinguished merit. 
‘IT cannot look upon these things,’ says the il- 
lustrious traveller, ‘ as tokens of personal kind- 
ness and consideration. They are a public 
homage paid to the sciences, a noble munifi- 
cence displayed in favor of modern civilization.’ 

** Baron Humboldt, being, as is well known, 
charged with exploring the Ural Mountains, 
under a mineralogical point of view, gives his 
friend M. Arago some eminently curious par- 
ticulars respecting this subject. It appears that 
the mines of this chain of mountains contain 
abundance of platina, and that the gold dust 
found there far surpasses in richness that disco- 
‘vered in the Cordilleras and other parts of 

America. An astonishing number of lumps of 
gold, of 18 and 20 pounds, are found some inch- 
es below the turf, where they have hitherto re- 
mained*unknown. Fossil elephant’s teeth are 
met with, surrounded with alluvion of gold dust. 
The formation of these alluvions, the conse- 
quence of local destructions, is perhaps subse- 
quent to the destruction of the great animals. 
Some of them are incredibly rich; and that of 
Wilkni, belonging to the Demendoff family has 
already produced more than 2,800 pounds of 
gold. 

* After having determined the height of the 
loftiest peaks, calculated the position of the 
| strata, visited the nsincs of Siberia, and confirm- 
‘ed by experiments the magnetic observations of 
| M. Freycinet, Baron Humboldt had the curiosi- 
ty to push his researches to the Chinese out- 
posts. The Chinese commandant, informed of 
his arrival, made no opposition to the investiga- 
tions of the travellers, but only required as a 
condition that they should make him a prelimi- 

nary visit, adding, that he would have made the 
| first advances of politeness if he had taken a 
fancy to visit the Russian territories. Seated 
in his tent, dressed in a suit of silks, and wear- 
ing in his cap a long peacock’s feather, he re- 
ceived them with a gravity altogether amusing, 
and sold them, for a bit of red velvet, a histori- 
‘cal work written in the language of his coun- 
try.” 

| Another account of Baron Humboldt’s expe- 
dition, mentions that it was observed by him 


acquaintance, unt le enn heen oe cliv; 
selves; nothing of the little beyond our personal a | ays on the A: latic de livity of 
selves; NO t ‘the Ural Mountains that the auriferous sands 
intercourse. lie. ‘They contain pieces of gold, platina, and 


‘The numerous paths to greatness have how- 
ever filled the temple of history with worship- | 
pers of the “ sounding brass and tinkling cym- | 
bal.” ‘There is an assortment there of all de- 
grees and statures; all hues and shades; of all 
nations, and kindreds, and tongues ;—all crowd- 
ed together, and all suing for eminence at the 
high court of posterity. There is Leonidas, 
with his: glorious three hundred, who fought 
their way to greatness, through their own bloud, 
and the craven sole survivor, who found the 
same immortality by flight, and stands with the 
same conspicuity on the page of infamy, as his 
martyred companions im arms do on the scroll | 
of glory. Solomon made himself immortal by 
his temple and his “cities in the wilderness ; | 
‘Titus also immortalized his name in destroying | 
the one, and Aurelian the other. Ctesiphon, 
the chief architect, is only remembered vu ine 
same page of the volume of greatness, with Era- 
tostratus, the incendiary, who went to immor- 
tality through the flames of the temple of Diana. 

Afier all, what is it to be great ? ‘I o hand 
down to posterity a name ol five, ten, fifteen, or 
more letters, to be repeated in mock-heroick 
poems, or tortured to death in the jaws of holy- 
day orators ;—to have the few private virtues 
which you possess, eclipsed by the glory of your 
many public crimes ;—to have every noble deed 
coupled with its relative meanness which grows 
more mean in the same proportion that it de- | 
tracts from the brilliancy of its parallel ;—to be 
praised when dead by lips which scorned you 
when living ;—to become the anathema of those | 
who kneeled and flattered in your presence,— | 
and to add one proof more to the theorem, that | 
fame and infamy are similar and collateral dia 
grams, which nothing but sophistry can sepa- | 
rate. a 

We see many of our cotemporaries, striving | 
to be great, by any means,—no matter how,—| 
since conscience forms no part of their rule of | 
search, Study, labour, travel, flattery, and ca- | 
lumny, liberality and parsimony, candour and | 
intrigue,—are all had in requisition and used as | 
occasion may require, by the crawling apes of | 
human greatness. And what is their recom- | 
pense for alife of such remediless pain and folly ? | 
Nine out of ten will not be remembered twenty | 
years after their death; and were it otherwise, | 
— would an eternity of fame ever atone for a} 
life of self-torture and jeopardy to future exis- | 
tence? If the sceptre of the world is despica- | 
ble in comparison with present peace or future | 
beatitude, how much more despicable must be | 
the vanity of a great name, which at best is but | 
breath ! 


| 


| 


| 


To close these desultory thoughts, we met but having consumed every thing of lighter 


|growth, its ravages have been resisted by the 


again come back to the language of plain sim- 
ple nature, the first teachings of whose lips are 


that true happiness is the chief end of our be- | and they have lived and extended their branch- 


ing. To be upright, and to be happy, are all 
that heaven requires of us; and he who neglects 
either of these requirements for the possession 
of any of the uncertainties of time, is a rebel 
against heaven and the sovereignty of his own 
soul. The natural inference then is, that one 
day in the pursuit of true happiness is better 
than a whole life of vain and uncertain conten- 
tion witb fate, for an age or two of profitless 
fame.—Selccted. 


Banon Humpouvt’s Exrrepition.—At a 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences, on the 
12th of October, M. Gay Lussac communicated 
a letter, addressed to M. Arago by Baron Hum- 
boldt, dated August 18, 1829. “ This celebra- 
ed naturalist,” says the Couricr des Electeurs, 


chromate of iron united with platina. ‘The an- 
nual produce of these new mines is 6000 kilo- 
grams of gold. Mines of osmium and irridium 
in separate beds were disc»wered by Baron 
Humboldt in these mountains. Crossing the 
Khirgeese steppe, he visited, near the frontiers 
of Chinese Tartary, the ruins of the ancient 
city of Bulgaride or Bolgari, formerly the capi- 
tal of the Tartar Empire, and the residence of 
the family of Tamerlane.—N. Y. Eve. Post. 
MICHIGAN. 


The following notices of the Territory of Michi- 
gan are extracted from a letter of the Corresponding 
Secretary, written during his tour in the western 
states: 


On Monday Sept. 14th, Mr. W., with two 
other grontlomen well eeguetntcd wet etic wie 
ritory, accompanied me from Detroit forty 
miles, through Ypsilanti, to Ann Arbour. 
These two villages are delightfully situated, 
the former embracing sixty or seventy houses, 
and the latter not so many; and both are in- 
creasing with sufficient rapidity. The sur- 
rounding country, like the interior of the south- 
ern half of the peninsula geoerally, is what is 
termed an ‘* Oak opening.”” The land is eleva- 
ted and rolling, with a rich gravelly soil, of from 
two to six feet in depth, and exceedingly pro- 
ductive. Pure streams and springs of water 
are frequent and abundant, sufficient to furnish 


|iost of the farms with convenient watering 


places, while they supply water power sufficient 
for us many mills as the country will need. 
Uhe face of the country is said strikingly to re- 
semble the high prairies of [llinois, excepting 
that it is covered with ascattered forest of ven- 
erable oaks, stand ng a:cistance from cach other 
of from one to three rods. On entering these 
openings, I was forcibly struck with their re- 
semblance to an ancient orchard, once the 
abode of wealth and industry, but which, hav- 
ing been forsaken by its original tenants, had 
wasted its fruits for half a century, on a soil 
which. thus enriched, bad grown up to weeds 
of every description. And this deception could 
hardly have been corrected by any other con- 
sideration than the fact that the trees, under 
whose speading branches we rode, were the 
native growth of our forests. The true expla- 
nation of the condition in which we now find 
this extensive tract of uncultivated woodland 
is probably the following. ‘The fire which has 
utterly destroyed the timber which once grew 
en the high praries of the west, and has left 
them without a tree, has here also been pur- 
suing, for centuries, its work of destruction ; 


deep-striking roots of these venerable oaks, 


es in defiance of the destroying element. The 
|undergrowth is arich crop of hazel, weeds, 
/and annual flowers of great variety and fra- 
grance. Thus this whole tract, embracing, 
perhaps, more than half of the territory of Mich- 
| igan, and some of the adjoining portions of Ohio 
jand Indiana, is prepared for immediate culti- 
vation, ‘The settlers are in the habit of felling 
and clearing off the timber from a few acres of 
their farms near to their buildings, and then the 
remainder, to any extent, is brought under cul- 
tivation by girdling the trees and ploughing up 
the undergrowth, which is done with a team of 
two or three yoke of oxen without difficulty. 
In this way the land is prepared for the first 
crop of corn or wheat, which it produces in 


great abundance ; and, after the first year, it is 
tilled with the utmostease. Thus rich and ex- 
tensive fields of grain are seen growing in these 
forests of dry trees. 

I have been thus minute, that you may have 
some right idea of this interesting territory, of 
which, | confess, though I had heard it often 
described, I had no correct impression until | 
saw it, and learned from actual observation, 
what is meant by an ** Oak opening.” These 
openings are occasionally interspersed with 
small patches of dense timber-land and small 
prairies : and I understand that on or near the 
western border of the peninsula, on the St. 
Joseph's and Grand Rivers, there are prairies 
of great extent and richness; and on the St. 
Joseph's especialiy, for the last year, by a set- 
ting back of the tide of western emigration from 
Indiana and the adjuining states, the country ?s 
settling perhaps more rapidly than any other 
portion of the territory. , 

The population of Michigan is at this time 
estimated by the most competent judges to be 
from 25 to 30,000. And it ought to he re- 
marked, that owing to the manner in which the 
government dispose of the lands in this territo- 
ry, requiring every purchaser to pay down the 
whole price of his farm, the settlers are gen- 
erally persons of industry and economy, pre- 
pared to be permanent and us-ful inhabitants, 
Owing to this circumstance, perhaps as much 
as any other, the moral character of the popu- 
lation of Michigan must surpass that of any 
new country whose first settlers are encourag- 
ed to take up their ands on the credit system, 
which opens the door to idle and profligate men, 
and in the end operates as an embarrassment 
to the wealth and good morals of the commu- 
nity. Here then will be a most interesting 
field for the establishment and maintenance of 
religious institutions. A large portion of the 
original settlers, we may hope, will value the 
blessings of Christianity, and early seek, and 
begin to make provision for that religious in- 
struction, which it is the object of our society 
to aid them in supporting. The present num- 
ber of Presbyterian ministers in the territory is 
seven, and two others* are expected soon to 
arrive under the patronage of our society. 
The Baptists, I understand from a highly valued 
friend of that denominatioa, are less numerous, 
while the number of Meth dist preachers is pro- 
bably greater. The Presbytery of Michigan 
has already constituted itself into a missionary 
society, with a view to co-operate with the A. 
H. M. S., in efforts to supply the numerous and 
increasing settlements of the territory with an 
able and faithful ministry. —Home Missionary. 


* Messrs. Warriner and Clark, who have entered 
the territory since the above was written. 


From the New England Herald. 
IMUST DIE. 

Man is mortal. Like grass he must wither 
and disappear. When I think of my departed 
friends, | am reminded of my own mortality. 
When the summer is ended, and the harvest 
past, and winter approaching, I look around 
for the field, and think of the aged, with their 
silver locks; I behold the trees stripped of 
their verdure; so the glory of man departeth. 
While in life we are in the midst of death.— 
The days of man’s pilgrimage can be number- 
ed. Dayafterday glides away; the number 
of my days is fast decreasing ; I shall soon ar. 
rive at the end of my journey; like the flower 
I must fade, the time is approaching; there is 


Vase wep &-+----— meand death, Am I pre- 
pared for death? Is the work wnhicn — 


been assigned me completed? Has each day 
of my life been spent to the honour and _ glory 
of God? Alas! The time that I have lost or 
idly spent, nowrushes upon my mind. But J 
must die ; time with me mustend. But how 
shall [ redeem lost time? By improving the 
future. I will begin anew in the way to Heav- 
en. [will double my diligence. After the 
evening is spent in reflection, I will prostrate 
myself before God in humble devotion. My 
soul is lifted above the things of time and 
sense,—holds communion with the Father of 
lights. Irise from prayer, I throw myself up- 
on my couch, to rest my weary limbs, and still 
mediate on Heaven. I think of Angels—their 
employment —they are praising God. I think 
of the spirits of just men made perfect. ‘They 
are praising God; they donot pray like me.— 
They are on the other side of Jordan; ! am 
yet on mortal shores. Here I can learn that 
I must die. Viesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God. Before I can unite with 
them I must pass over the river of déath. 

Yes, I must die, be disembodied, and my 
spirit must take its flight into the world un- 
known. If my Saviour is with me I shall fear 
no evil. Whenl arrive at Jordan, the waters 
will divide, my passage will be safe, for I will 
trust in his immutable promises. Though | 
must die, and my dust return to dust again, 
yet shall I notsleep forever. No, at the voice 
of the great trumpet [ shall awake from my 
dusty bed, my body be united again with my 
spirit, and [ hope to flourish in immortal youth : 
where there will be no more sorrow, nor cry- 
ing; no more pain, sickness or death; and 
where I shall have no employment but to gaze 
on the perfections of the Deity, and join the 
blood-washed in ascriptions of praise to Him 
who sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb forever. 


A pampered body will darken the mind and 
an enlightened mind will macerate the body. 
None have ever failed to confer their esteem on 
those who prefer intellect to the senses ; who 
control their lower by the higher fadulties, and 
forget the wants and desires of animal life, for 
rational disquisitions or pious contemplations. 
—Johnson. 


The pages of scripture, says Hervey, like the 
productions of nature, will not only endure the 
test but improve upon the trial. The applica- 
tion of the microscope to the one, and a repeat- 
ed meditation on the other, are sure to display 
new beauties, aud present us with higher at- 
tractives. 


CHRISTIAN SECRETARY. 


HARTFORD, JANUARY 23, 1830. 


The present No. of this paper is the first of the 9th 
volume. To those of our agents and patrons who have 
shown their readiness to comply with our conditions, 
we return thanks; andto those who have taken an in- 
terest in extending the pativuage of the Secretary, we 
are under still greater obligations ; and would earnest- 
ly request that they continue their exertions, and not 
become weary in well doing. 


Very few are sensible of the blessings enjoyed, in 
consequence of the dissemination of, and the belief in, 
the Holy Scriptures, in a national point of view. An 
article on the first page of this paper, exhibits to our 
view the state of socicty where the Gospel had no in- 
fluence ; where the fear of God had no restraining ef- 
fect, and where human nature. of the kindness of 
which so much has been said, was permitted to shew 
itself in all its deformity ; and who can after this deny 
the truth of the assertion, that “the heart of man is 
deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked ?” 

In those countries and societies, where the Christian 
Religion has a prevailing influence, though not a unt- 
versal one, men whose dispositions are equally deprav- 
ed as were those Africans, of whom mention has been 
made, are generally so far influenced by surrounding 
circumstances, as to avoid indulging, before the world, 
those evil propensities, which would jeopardize their 
reputation, and entail reproach on their names. But! 
could these men gain sufficient influence, the bars of 
religion and general morality, which now restrain them 
within due bounds, would be soon broken down ; and 
their destructive influence, like the sirocco of the de- 
sert, would divest society of all those endearing ties, 
which now unite heart to heart, and on the preserva- 
tion of which so much of human enjoyment depends. 

A periodical paper has lately been received at this 
office, the object of which is to do away those obstacles 
to the enjoyment of the social system, which are pre- 
sented by the clergy, and by public opinion. But as if 
ashamed of their progeny, neither the name of the 
publisher nor editor is given. But when men arewo 
divested of moral feeling and principle, as boldly to 
avow and defend their infidelity, there is but little hope 
of their renovation ; and they generally go to their 
graves in disgrace, and their memory is accompanied 
with loathing. 

Few men, who once stood high in public estimation, 
have more fully proved the blasting effects of infidelity 
upon their character, than did Thomas Paine. Pos- 
sessing strong powers of mind, and employing them at 
an important epoch in the history of an increasing and 
prosperous country, he might justly anticipate, that his 
name would descend to posterity, associated in the 
mind with those most honored and beloved by their 
country. And had it not been for the baneful influ- 
ence of infidelity, and a disregard to the proprieties of 
life, this anticipation would doubtless have been real- 
ized. 
catalogue of those with whom he once associated ? 


But what place does he now occupy, on the 


Alas, he is almost placed without the mind's eye, ex- 
cept when faithful history places him before us; and 
then he is viewed with nearly the same feelings of ab- 
horrence, as a Benedict Arnold. The following re- 
miniscence is given by a gentleman who had frequent 
interviews with Mr. Paine a short time before his 
death. Although he had written and spoken against 
the principles of the Bible for a considerable time, 
he was compelled, tacitly to acknowledge the salutary 
influence exerted by this holy book, and thus contra- 


dict the doctrine which he had for years laboured to 
establish. 


«One evening! found Tom Paine haranguing 
a company of his disciples on the great mischief 
done to mankind by the introduction of the bible 
and christianity. Whenhe paused; Mr. Paine, 
said I, you have been in Scotland, you know 
there is not a more bigoted set in the world than 
they are in the attachment to the bible—it is 
their school book, their churches are full of them. 
When a young man leaves his father’s house, 
his mother always, in packing his chest, puts a 
bible on the top of his clothes. [He said it was 
true.] I continued, you have been in Spain 
and Portugal, where they have no bible, and 
there you can hire a man for a dollar to murder 
his heighbor who never gave him any offence.— 
[He assented.] You have seen the manufac- 
turing districts in England, where not one man 
in fifty can read, (forty years ago there were no 
Sunday schools) and you have been in Ireland, 
where the majority never saw a bible. Now 
says I, you know it is a historical fact, that in 
any one county in England or Ireland there 
are ten times more capital convictions in six 
months, than there are in the whole population 
of Scotland for twelve ; Besides, says I, this day 
there is not one Scotchman in the almshouse, 
states prison, bridewell, nor penitentiary of 
New-York.—Now then, if the bible were as bad 
a book as you represent it, they who use it would 
be the worst members of society, but the con- 
trary is the fact, for our prisons, almshouses, 
and penitentiaries are filled with men and wo- 
men whose ignorance or belief prevent them 
from reading the bible. 

It was now near ten o’clock P. M. Mr. Paine 
answered not a word, but lifting a candle from 
the table walked up stairs, leaving his friends 
and myself staring at one another. 

For some years before Mr. Paine died, he was 
so much addicted to the vice of drinking strong 
liquors, that his face (which in his sober days 
was a very coarse one) became so bloated, red 
and full of rum blossoms as at most to make one 
shudder to look at him. —His person was dirty 
and his dress shabby.—The respectable part of 
his friends, though they admired his principles, 
were ashamed to speak to him in the street. 
He died a few miles from the city, attended by 
some of his disciples, and although! was on 
friendly terms with two or three of them, I never 
could learn his last words nor what was the 
state of his mind at the closing scene. 

Ithink the wisdom of Providence is clearly 
displayed in the last years of this man’s life. 
He who had said so much and wrote so much 
on the perfect ability of human nature, we see 


him left by his maker to put his own principles 


into practice, till, with all his light and know}. 
edge, (for he was a man of sense, he reduced 
himself below the level of the brute that per. 
isheth.”” 

SCHOOL KEEPING. 

This may well be styled an age of improvement, as 
well as of action, and no small portion of talent has 
been exerciSed in the preparation of books of instruc. 
tivuy Tiuem t¢hace designed for infant schools, to those 
adapted to the use of our universities. One very im. 
portant department, however, in the education of youth, 
we think has been too much neglected ; we mean the 
employment, in common schools, of men every way 
adapted to fill the places which they occupy. As much 
to this, as tu any other cause, may be attributed the 
fact, that very small advance is frequently made by 
pupils, in their studies. Parsimony has been too often 
the cause of this. While the man who has passed 
many years in the acquisition of that knowledge, which 
has prepared him to become a good teacher, is not em. 
ployed, because he wishes a proper compensation for 
his services, the man whose attainments are véry slight, 
and who has hardly a single qualification of a good in- 
structer, is employed, because his services may be had 
cheap. The result is generally such as might be ex- 
pected ; far less benefit is derived for the came amount 
of money, than if a competent teacher had been em- 
ployed; (and sometimes there is rather a retrograde 
movement,) besides the loss of time which is suffered 
by the pupil. Experience shows us, however, that all 
men are not well qualified to teach, whatever may be 
their alfainments. An aduptedness to give instruction 
is necessary, to ensure success, as well as acquired 
knowledge. 

Mr. Hall, of Boston, has lately given a work to the 
public,—* Lectures on School Keeping,’ which will, we 


youth. An extract, of considerable length, from this 
work, may be found on the last page of this paper. 


For the Christian Secretary. 

* THIS WORLD PASSETH AWAY.” 
Oh! what is Earth with all its tinsel dreame, 
Its scenes of joyous revelry and inirth, 
What aye they all, but evanescent lighta 
That shine upon life’s dark and troubled wave! 
The Ocean is most brilliant in a storm; 
Yet who would have the madness to prefer 
Such brightness to the Sun’s mild cheering rays, 
That guides us o’er its waters to our home ? 
Type of that Sua, which guides and gilds the way 
Thro’ death's dark valley—Oh !how desolate 
Is he, whose eye can never look beyond 
The narrow limits of this passing world,” 
Gropiog along cheerless fro:n day to day, 
Always intending to be wise to morrow : 
But first—takes one more sip of pleasure's cup, 
One more indulgence in a favorite vice, 
One more--But Death has stopped him in his course, 
That morrow never came! 


Ww. 


REVIVALS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Copy of a letter from Rev. Jona Anpaicu to 
the Editor of the Watchman, dated Boston, 
Jan. 19, 1830. 
Having recently spent about three weeks in 
West Boylston, which the Lord has visited in 
mercy, | would inform your readers that the 
good work is going forward delightfully. A 
number have been brought to hope in the mercy 
of God, and others are still making the great 
inquiry. On last Lord’s-day, | had the pleas- 
ure of witnessing the baptism of thirteen, who 
puplicly avowed their attachment to Christ and 
us cause, Allofthem, except une, were youth, 
and seven of them young men. ‘Tha season 
was peculiarly interesting, as was also that of 
presenting tu the candidates the hand of fellow- 
ship. Previous to this ceremony, the Rev. Mr, 
Fisher delivered to them a very appropriate 
and impressive charge, which produced a so- 
lemn effect, not only upon those to whom it was 
addressed, but I believe upon all present. | 
would in behalf of the church in that place, re- 
quest an interest in the prayers of all that love 
God, that the work of converting grace may be 
continued and increased, till multitudes of souls 
shall be redeemed. 
The shower of Divine mercy continues to de- 
scend upon Holden, where, it is judged, abeut 
two hundred have been brought to rejoice in 
hope, since the commencement of the present 
refreshing season. ‘T'wenty-two were baptized 
new year's day. The work prevails also in the 
Congregational Society. 
God is also still making rich displays of his 
grace in Boylston and Westborough. In the 
former place, it is believed, about sixty have 
been redeemed ; in the latter I have not learned 
the number of converts, but many are asking to 
know the way that leads to join on high. In 
view of these facts, every pious soul will res- 
=. God, from whom all blessings 
ow. 


In Worcester, where there has been a long 
and happy revival, the good work still continves. 
—Four were lately haptized by thé Pastor, Rev. 
Mr. Going. 

In Boylston and Ward, also, there is a very 
solemn attention to the preaching of the gospel, 
and sinhers are asking, How shall we escapé 
the wrath tocome ?—Chr Waiehman. 


In Winchendon, Mass. also there is a goo 
work of the Lord going on at thistime. A let 
from Newburyport, dated Jan. 10, 1830, says 
there are favourable appearances of a revival 
that place. 11 have been added to the Church 


Ib. 


Though it is highly right, and the most pious 
exercise of our understanding to inquire w'! 
due reverence into the ends and reasons ° 
God’s dispensations; yet when those reaso® 
are concealed, to argue from our ignorance; 


infinitely absurd. —Butler’s Analogy. 


Man was never intended to be idle. Ins 
tivity frustrates the very designs of his creatio? 
whereas, an active life is the best guardian ° 
virtue, and the greatest preservative of heal! 
—Buchan. 
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CHRISTIAN SECRETARY. 


Monday, Jan. 11. 
IN SENATE. 
Mr. Troup presented a protest of the General As- 
te. of the State of Georgia, against the consti- 
; thelate tariff act: which, on motion, 
laid upon the table, and print- 


sem’ . 
rtionauty of 
wis OF lered to be 
on" Wiite fram the committee on 
aorted a bill regulating Indian Acencies; 
ree pond. and ordered to a eecond reading. 
solution was offered by 
That the committee on 
to inquire into the ex- 


. Iniian affairs. 


was ren 
The following re 


Mr. Forsyth. tesolved, 
[odian affairs, he instructed 
pedienc 
for the reguia 
Indians, so as to exe 
tion the territory oc 
State over whom as tri 
the State have been, or may 
Lezislature thereof. 

Mr. Woodbury from the committee on commerce, 

phic heen re! 

mony oe the direction of the Secretary of the 

Treasury. to enroll an 1 license ships and vessels, to 

he employed in the coasting = 'e an! fisheries, re- 
ame without amendimnen's 

' ene eoytor eer Her the fullowing resolution: 

Resolved. That the eommitiee on the Po: t Office 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire: into the 
expediency of providing by law, that no higher rate 
of postage he imposed on proof sheets, than oo 


tion of trade and intercourse with the 
mpt expressly from their opera- 
cupied by any Indians within a 
bes or individuals the laws of 
be, extended by the 


vevors, u 


news papers. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The Speaker presented sundry petitions, which he 
had received from New York, on the subjectof the 
transportation of the mail on Sunaay. 

A petition was also presented by Messrs. Strong 
and Hoffman, of New York. 

GEORGIA INDIANS. 

Upon the memort | resented by Mr. Verplanck, 
of sundry citizens of New York, on the Senyees of 
the Indian Landsin Georgia, and the reference of 
the question to the committce on Tn lian Affoirs. 

Mr. Thompson, of Georgia, 0%) vcted to the meas- 
ure propose!, and to the course pursued by the me- 
morialists. It appeared tohim that the disenssion 
of the question, in that stave ofthe affair, would be 
a mere waste of the time of the House. It was not 
his wish to cast reflections upon any body of men, 
or even upon an individual person ; but he must 
sav that the impression he had received upon the 
subject was, that the meeting might be assimilated 
to one ina grog shop, interfering in matters to which 
they could not be interested. In his (Mr. Thom- 
son's) opinion, the whole cist of the question would 
wadergo a proper investigation throuzh the medium 
ofthat partofthe President's message, which had 
heen referred tu the committee on Indian Afairs.— 
He furebore tospeak further respecting the subject 
matter of the question before them, because that 
wae not the proper stage for its discussion. 

Mr. Spencer. of New York, said, he had waited 
to see whether the mover of the memorial, or some 
other gentleman, would rise and repel the allusions 
of the gentleman who had just sat down. Since this 
hal not been done, he felt himself called upon to 
sneak as a representative ofthe State from which 
the memorial emanate’. This was not the result of 
a** meeting in a grog shop,” as had heen so unjustly 
insinuated, but one of the atmost respectability, and 
hellin anenlightened and moral community. The 
Chairman of that Meeting was a revolutionary offi- 
cer, known, respected and heloved. Mr. 5S. 
said, he knew many ofthe individuals whose names 
were attached tothe memorial, and he knew their 
standing to be of the most respectable character ; 
and the doctrine which had been here advanced, that 
they ought not tobe heard—that their respectful 
memorial onght not to be received by this House, 
was one which he had not expected to hear advan- 
ced, and against which he must enter his solemn 
pro‘est. The languoge of the memorial was decorous 
andresnectful. It was true, it was upon a delicate, 
as well asvnonan important subject; but however 
unfashionable the which it advocated, 
were upon this floor, or however much they might 


his own sentime 


doctrines 
clath with te, or those of others, if 


was not to he submitted to. that the resnectable me 
he refused tobe heard. He hoped, 


therefore, that the memorial would hare 


mort rlicte she nl ! 
its unoro 
priate reference to the cammittee on Indian Affairs, 
and meet with that consideration and respeciful 
treatment to which it was entitled. 

ftera long discussion, the memorial was ordered 
to he referred to the committee on Intian Affairs. 

Mr. Dunean, fromthe committee on the Public 
Lands, reported a bill to graduate the price of the 
Public Lands. 

It was reada first and second time, and committe) 
toa committee of the whole House on the State of 
the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

Vr. Bates, from the committee on Military Pen- 
sions, reported the following resolutions, which was 
ordered to lie on the table one d rv. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed 
to report to this House, the probable number of-ur- 
viving * Revolutionary Officers and Soldiers [not 
provided for by the existing Pension law] who aided 
in establishing the liberties of the United States, and 
who are unable to maintain themselves in comfort,’ 
designating as nearly as may be, such as belonged 
to the Continental establishment, and such as were 
regular troops of the line of the Army, but not of the 
C yntinental Establishment, and known as State 
Troops ; as also suchas belonged tothe Militia of 
the States, severally, whether as volunteers, or oth- 
erwise, and what additional appropriation will be 
necessary to mect the views of the President in this 
respect, as disclosed in his Message, at the opening 
ofthe present Congress. And further, to report 
the probable number of those who we e, during ‘the 
last war, disabled from supporting themselves by 
manual labor, and who are not provided for by the 
existing law. 

Friday, Jan. 15. 


Mr. Storrs, from the Committee on the Census, 
reported in part a hill to provide for taking the 6th 
Census, or enumeration of the inhabitants of the 
United States; which was read twice, and commit- 
ted tothe Committee of the whole on the state of 
the Union, and ordered to he printed. 


Mr. Coulter, from the Committee on Retrench- | 


ment, reported an Act to abolish the Board of Navy 
Commissioners. and to transfer its duties to the Sec- 


retary of the Navy, and to regulate the office of | 


Naval Constructor. 

The Speaker laid before the House a communica- 
lion from the Secr 
final report on the private land claims of East Flori- 
da, which was ordered to be laid on the table. 

; Mr. Alston moved that when the House adjourns, 
it adjourn to meet on Monday. 

The motion was agreed to. 


From the the N. Y. 


Daily Advertiser. 


LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 


By the packet ship John Jay i i 
which arrwed on Saturday from 7 omer owen 
received London papers of the 
4iverpoal of the 8ih. 

b. appears by the papers that the Emperor of 
ent, at the last accounts from St. Petersburgh, 
ptt sick. Bulletins of his situation were 
on we published. His death, in the present 
“pe things in Europe, would, in our opinion, be 

Greatcalamity. I1 is not easy lo say what effect 


verpool, we have 
7th of December, 


which | 


¢ of modifying the Laws of the United States | 


ferred the bi'l to authorise sur- | 


etary of the Treasury containing a | 


such an event might produce upon the general poli- 
cy of the European nations; bat that it might = 
very important, and very unfortunate, we can easily 
imagine. The Emperor's life could not save been 
‘tho’t in danger in England, as the Russian stocks 
| were but slightly depressed. 

| An account was in circulation, that a body of 
| Greek forces had defeated the Turks near Athens. 
| A report in the last papers stated that the latter had 
| afterwards beaten the former ; 
leonfirmation. Indeed, we had supposed that after 
| the treaty of Adrianople, hostilities between the 
| Turks and Greeks would cease, as a mitter of 
| course, the Sultan having stipulated in that treaty 
| toacknowle dge their independence, and to adjust 
| his concerns with them accorJing tothe understan i- 
| ing hetween the allied powers. Our previous aC- 
| counts too had assured us that the Greeks and 
Turks in Attica had made an arnnesty. 

It is stated that the Emperor of Russia had offer 
ed to receive a cession of territory | 
Seignior, io lieu of the pecuniary indemnities, 
it is understood, the latter is entirely unable to pay ; 
and it is suggested that a large portivn ol Armema 
is proposed to be ceded for that purpose. : 
true, and the adjustment takes place, we presume 
it will be vastly more important to Russia than any 
sum of money that they m ght receive from Turkey. 

We observe po allusion to and preparation 10 
S ain foranother atiempt on Mexico. . 

The passengers by the ship Napoleon, from New 
| York, on the 5'h of December, presented the com- 

mander, Capt. Smith, a silver cup and salver, asa 
tes'imony of the high respect they unanimously en 
tertained for him as a gentleman and seaman. 

The Florida, packet ship, which arrived at Liv- 
erpool on Saturday evening, Dec. 5ih, made the 
passage from New York ia the unusually short 
space of 17 days. 

Ancona, Nov. 10.—-After the defeat of the Tor 5s 
near Petra, a Greek corps of 4000 marched agains! 
Athens, and it was hoped that ths force would suf- 
fice to clear all Livadia of the Turks. Commer- 
cial letters from Zante say that a French merchant 
vessel has bronght news of a subsequent battle, in 

‘which the Greeks were totally defeated. This, of 
true, would, for amoment, cause great changes in 
the affairs of Continental Greece—but it seems to 
require confirmation, because no such accounts bas 
heen received direct and by wavy of Corfu, vhere 
they are well informed of the affairs of Greece; all 
the accounts of the state of that couatry are satisfac 
torv, and the greatest confidence is felt in the 

‘government, particularly in the President. Asa 
proofof the beneficial influence of a vigilant gov- 
ernment, it may be mentioned that travellersin the 
Morea now enjoy perfect security, and that all the 
couriers from the lonian Islands to Constantinople 
co through the Morea. The organization of the 
military and naval force proceeds rapidly; com- 
mercial intercourse is reviving, and several of the 
Greck Islands again carry ona brisk trade with 
Alexandria. In these favorable circumstances, the 
apprehension that Count Capo d'Istrias will retire 
must be very distressing to the whole nation. A 
report to this effect has been in circulation here for 
some days, and is credited. It is affirmed he will 
leave Greece as soon as the great powers have 
chosen his succeseor, and that he has written to 
London that he is ready to resign his office if his 
presence in Greece does not meet the views of the 
Powers. 

Vienna, Niv. 24:—NMetalliques, 1024; four per 
cent. do 914; Bani Shares, 1,240}. 

Adrianople, Oct. 39.—In the Sth article of the 
principal treaty, siened here on the 11h, at is stipu 
lated that the Porte shall pay to Russia, in the space | 
of eighteen months, in instalments, to be afterwards 
determined, the sum of one and a half million of | 
Dutch ducats, as an indemnity for the losses sustain 
ed by Russian subjects and merchants at various 
times, since 1800. 

Constantinople. Nor. 5.--At Pera a great sub- 
ject of discussion is the proposal of anew cession 
of territory, said to have been made by the Porte 
to Russia, in return for which the latter should re 
move, in part or entirely, the military contribu. 
tions, which the Sultan's treasury would never be 
able to nag. 

The cession in question would comprise, in Asia, 
a district extending westward to within five mles 
of Erzerom—that is to say. the greater part of Turk 


rom the Grand 


which 


but we think it wants | 


Liverpool and Birmingham Railway.—A meet- 
ing was held in Liverpool on the 7th, when it was 
agreed to form acompany for the purpose of mak- 
ing a railway between that town and Birmingham, 
‘by way of Rucorn, crossing the Mersey by a 
bridge at or near that place.” 

The Morning Journal has been brought in guilty 
of a libel on the Lord Chancellor. 

“A returnship of waris arrived from Goa and 
the African estates. The despatches from the Vice 


: Roy of India are addressed to Don Miguel, Don 


| pending therefrom, 


If ths be} 


ish Armenia. Moldavia and Wallachia were also 
spoken of more partieulariv, which are left to the 
Porte, but which Furopean dinlomaecy Geok af M- 


* 
terposing between Kussia, Torkey, and Austria, as 

| Bavaria and Piedmont are between the latter Pow- 
ers in France. 

The Sultan seriously proposes to increase his reg- 
ular troops to 109 battalions of infantry. but it ts 
very douhtful whether he will be able to find funds 
to execute this great design. Besides, of the €8 
battalions that he had at the beginning of the war, 
ahove the halfare totaly dissolved, and the rest re- 

duced toa mere skeleton. 

Great activity is still observed in the Arsenal; 
severa: cargoes of timber and naval stores have late- 
lv arrived. 
officer would scon arrive, and that hg would be em- 
ployed, together with the Captain Pacha, to direct 
the new organization which the Sultan proposes to 
give to his fleet. 


Spain.—Ferdinand, it is rnmoured, has agreed to 
grant an act of amnesty to his exiled subjects, with | 
the exception of those who headed the insurrec 
tion in the Isle of Leon—of those who forced him to 
swear allegiance to the Constitution—and of those 
who supported the act for the suspension of his func- 
tions. The exceptions seem toinclnude the whole 
of the Spaniards who have been driven from their 
country. 


The Galatea, 42, arrived at Portsmouth on the 4:b 
of Dec. from Havana, in 29 days, with about $150, 
000 on private account. The Espiegle, 18, with 
half a million, was expectedina week. The Gala- 
tea boarded several slave vessels, which it 1s clear- 
ly ascertained are in the constant practice of com- 
mitting acts of piracy, whenever they meet with 
strength inferior to their own. An American ship, 
|} which the Galatea boarded, bound from Buenos 
Ayres to the Cape de Verds, had been plundered, 
by a vessel full of slaves, of a number of valuables 
& some provisons; and a Captain of a larger slaver 
unblushingly told our officers that, if be at any 
| time should fall in with a smaller slaver loaded, he 
should take his slsves from him, with whatever else 
answered his purpose, & carry them to Havana. 
| This vessel was lying at Cape de Verds, waiting un- 
tila cargo of slaves should be collected for her in 
one of the African Rivers nearthe Line, as she had 
been to the coast, and left ber orders to that effect. 


Fromthe N. Y. Daily Advertiser, Jan. 29, 
STILL LATER FROM ENGLAND. 


| Yesterday the ship Napoleon, Capt. Smith, arriv- 
ed from Liverpool, after the remarkably short pas- 
|sage of twenty-five days, bringing us London pa- 
| pers of December 23d, Liverpool of December 24th. 
| It is stated from Austrian papers, that the politi- 
| cal affairs of Greece are at length settled. The 
| precise terms will not be published, until they have 
| been submitted to the Sultan, whose sanction is con- 
| fidently anticipated. It is, however, stated that the 
| limits are enlarged, and the absoiute independence 
of the nation secured, 


Great preparations were making at Madrid for 
celebrating the king’s nuptials with the Sicilian prin- 
cess. It is a little remarkable, that the news of the 
capture of the army sent to invade Mexico, un- 
der Barradas, and the total and disgraceful failure 
— that enterprise should have reached Spain just 


| 


upon the eve of the joyful event above mentioned. 


Pedro’s Lieutenant, be having not been acknow!l- 
edged there as King. The vessel was sent back on 
account of the lage amount of private property de- 
Angola was for Miguel. 

There is also an arrival from Rio, mentioning the 
fitting owt of ships of war. 

One also from New York, giving the surrenJer of 
Barradas and lus troops to Santa Anna.” 


| Further extracts from the same letter.) 


‘As I stated in my last, Miguel, with his 200 
mules and 100 hunting horses, besides cavalry, in- 
fantry, and two field pieces, was hunting alternately 
wild boars, and shooting wild ducks at Pinheiro, 
with the intention of going thence, at least to Villa 
Vicossa, on the frontier of Spain, for which purpose 
the 200 mules were to form regular post relays; 
but unfortunately, when hs Majesty was running a 
wild boar in the woods, he received a courier from 
the ministry, apprizing him that some insubordina- 
tion had manifested itself in the most loyal regiment 
ofinfantry, No. 17, forming part of the garrison of 
Elvas (a hundred miles distant from Pinheiro, where 
Miguei was); in consequence of which, he got into 
a panic, exchanged his horse, which was over-lag- 
red with that of the Captain of the Cavalry Guard, 
which was always in sight ofhim, and began to ride 
full speed towards Alde-galega, the place of em- 
harkation to Lishon. Here he arrived early, alone ; 
and,as none of his barges were thereat the time 
his preparation turned cold, and be found no other 
means of security than to guard himself from the 
love of his dear people then by drawing two double 
barrel pistols from under his clothes, and by holding 
one in each hand the whole of three hours he had to 
wait for the tide to allow his barge to draw pear and 
take him in.” 


France.—The difficu'ties in the French Cabinet 
appear to have ina great degree, subsided. 


Paris, Dec. 11.--In politics we have nothing new 
to-day. The account of Don Mignel’s illness is noi 
credited—people say it is too good news to be trne 
The apposition papers no longer speak of the retire 
ment of Ministers, but multiply the instances of 
nredetermined resistance to the unconstitutional 
measures to which Ministers must (they say) be 
lriven. 

The weather hereis dreadful. It has snowed tor 
the greater part of these two days. 

Turkey.—The plague was by no means at an end 
either at Odessafor in Moldavia in the latter part 


fortunately in that respect, had sat in more early 
than usual. Halil Pacha, going ona special mis- 
sion to St. Petersburgh, arrived in the roadstead of 
Odessa on the 24th November. 


Greece.—The Courier de Smgrne contains the 
following paragraph, under the head of Syra:— 

* Count Capo d'[strias is at ths moment having a 
palace erected at Leyanto in the English style, and 
borracks for 2.000 men. A body of troops is assem- 
bling at Meaara, under the name of Camp of In- 
struction: General Feyel is gone thither with two 
battalions of 509 men. The real object of this ex- 
pedition is not known.” 


EXPLOSION AT NAVARINO. 


Paris, Dec. 5 —Extract from a report to the 
Minister of Marine by Rear-Admiral Rossmel, com 
manding a division in the squadron on the Levant, 

‘*On board the Trident, Navarino Road, Nov. 19. 
1829. 

** Sir—I hasten to acqmiint your Excellency with 
a horrible event, which has plunged into mourning 
our army in the Morea. A dreadful storm broke 
out last nizht at halfpast eleven over Navarino.— 

‘he lightning fell upon the citadel, and setting fire to 
the powder magazine, blew it up with all the walls 
an! buildings in the enclosure. The injurv extend- 
ed, toacreat distance beyond, principally in the 
town, where not one of the wretched huts which 


compose it has remained habitable. Above !0(ar- 
-inewere joaged nave been victims of 


As faras we have hitherto discover- 
ed t7are kil’el ani! 78 are wounded, among which 
isan officer of artillery and nine men missing, who 
are supposed fo be still buried in the ruins. 

The coramotion was so violent that eve'y vessel 
thonght itself struck by the lightning, and an ex- 


tillers: moe 
the disaster. 


lamination was made, both within and without, to as- 


; 
| 
| 
' 
! 
' 


| 


It was said that a famous Englsh nayal | 


‘ 


certain the fact. Soon afterwards, being informed 
of the misfortune, | went on shore with 800 men, 
lrafted fromthe different ships, and a great num- 
her of torches, &e. It will be difficult to form an 
ifea of the dreadful scene which we witnessed.~— 
The darkness of the night rendered our task ex- 
tremely difficult. It was even dangerous, because 
many thousand bombs and grenades had been scat- 
tered by the explosion, and covered the ground, 
still loaded, and, before our arrival, fires had been 
kindled in the midst of them, to afford _light. Hap- 
pilya heavy rain had spoiled the matches. One, 
however, canght fireand burnt, but did not explode. 


| Order was immediately given to put out all the fires, 


aod keep only the torches.” 


From the London, Courier, December 21. 
Accounts have been received of the marriage of 
the King of Spain; the ceremony was performed 
by proxyon the sth December, and was repeated 
on the Lith, on which day the new Queen made 
her public entry into Madrid. 


PORTUGAL.—Dates nearly to the close of No- 
vember represent the country as much dissatisfied 
as ever. Not more than one-tenth of the men, it is 
said, are to be met now iu the cities, compared with 
formertimes. Notwithstanding the repeated asser- 
tions of certain papers in the United States, the 
Usurper has not been recognized hy the Pope, or 
any other power in Europe except Spain. Twenty 
prisoners from the Lisbon prisons were taken to 
Oporto on the 25th of Nov. aod put into the prison 
of the Relazao. 

* Lisbon, Nov, 30. 1829—* * * Asto the affairs 
of this unfortunate country, they go from bad to 
worse, will: but hardly any hope of bettering; every 
day we are poorer, no one 1s paid, misery ts at its 
height, and in this state are we abandoned by every 
one. Even a French man-o%war which was in the 
Tagus and favored emigration, has sailed, leaviny 
thus persons who but think differently from tyranne 
and persecution at the mercy of both. Bad meg 
prosper, good ones keep aloof or are persecuted.” 


Lonnoy, Dec. 15.—The health of the Emperor of 
Russia was nearly re-established. The publication 
of official accounts from the physicians had ceased. 

We find no confirmation of the rumour received 
by the John Jay, that the Greeks had been defeated 
by the Turks near Athens. , 


NEW INSURRECTION OF GREEKS,.—Ac- 
counts from Smyrna state that a great insurrection 
had for some time been making head among the 
Greeks in the interior of Natolia. The Courier re- 
marks after delaying for some time to speak of the 
insurrection, as follows—that it ** is confined to the 
province of Aidin Gusselissar, in which only one dis- 
trict, that of Eudenrisch, refused to joininit. The 
inbabitants of this district, satisfied with the admin- 
istration of their Aga, informed the insurgents that 
they would not receive them, and threatened to op- 
pose them by force if they should, notwithstanding 
this notice, show themselves among them. The in- 
habitants of the other districts, on the contrary, in- 
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censed at the oppression and extortion of the govern- 
ment, and resolved tc’ -pel force by force, called to 
their aid a chief of ‘2e Zeybecks (irregular moun 

tain troops), who at present commands about 1000 
men, and placed him in a manner at the head of this 
insurrection. 

Intelligence from the frontiers of Poland, of the 
29th ult. state that the affairs of Greece, which are 
now the subject of active negociations at London, 
occasion a constant change of couriers between Lon- 
don, Paris, and St. Petersburgh. The principl 
questions are relative to the political existence and 
the form of the future government of Greece, and it 
seems to be decided that the country ts to be entire- 
exempt from the sovereignty of the Turks, and 
that itis to be a monarchial state. But it is not de- 
termined who shall be the new sovereigo. Greece, 
by its geographical position, and the rapid improve- 
ment it may be expected to make, wil! certainly be- 
come of political importance. It is presumed, with 
soine appearance of certainty, that a prince of one 
of the smaller German states will be selec:ed. Some | 
persons speak of Prince Gustavus, of Sweden, but it | 
is affirmed that he has not offered himself asa can- | 
didate. Iu truth it will not be any easy task, in the, 
presen! circumstances of Greece, to effect the com- 
plete regeneration of a people among whom there 
are so many germs of fermentation, ang to direct it 
with success in the career throuzh which Count 
Capo d’lstra retires, it will not be because he is 
weary of the fatigue of government, but because 
there are verious conflicting interests which at this | 
moment agitate the great European Cabinet. 

An article from the Nuremburg Correspondent of | 
the 4th December, and headed, Frontiers of Italy, | 
25th November, if entitied to credit, is sufficiently | 
curious. According to this statement the Russian | 
General-in-chief his dechocd the proffered civility | 
of a visit from Count Capo d’lstra, the President of | 
Greece. Whether the reasons assigned fer this re- | 
fusal sre genuine, or whether the entire statement 
is not subject to suspicion, we have not sufficient da- | 
ta to pronounce a posilive opinion. 

EGYPT.—The inundation in Lower Fgypt 
proves, we are concerne! to find, to have been still | 
more serious in its effects than was antici ated. The 
first letters from Alexandria, dated 29h October. 
stated extensive injury to the growing crops of indi- | 
ro, cotion and provi-ions; but later letters, dated 5th 
Nov'r, mention that all the crops on the ground 
have more or less suffered, while the er 2 Is almost 
destroyed. The season of this unfortunate overflow 
of the Niles altogether different (rom that of the 
asual inuodation. 


A ship from Alexandria, in Exvypt, which arrived 
at Marseilles, has brougt:t the fullowing uews, dated 
the 28th of Oct. 

** Thata great inundation of the Nile had taken 
| place on the 25th of October: that two villoges, with 
| their inhabitento, had been swept oway i that 250,000 
jardebs of provisions and a quantity of indigo and 
cotton, had been carried away by the waters, which 


had net turned them into another channel. 

That the squadron of the Pacha, united with some 
| Ships belonging to the Sultan which were at Alexan- 
idria, was to sail about the 14th of Nov. for Constan- 
linople, in consequence of orders from the Suitan.” 


From the St. Clairsville, (Ohio) Historian, 
| The African Colony in Canada.—I1n June last, the 
| trustees of Cincinnati township by public notice, 
| ordered the black and mulatto per-ons to givesecu- 
rity for their gocd behaviour, orto leave the town- 
ship. This description of persons in that township 
amounted to about 200. Many of them were intel- 
ligent and wealthy persons. The giving of security 
was indignantly rejected, and a public meeting of 
the people of color was cailed. They organized 
| themselves, and afier various propositions relative 
to the place to locate themselves, they d: cided up- 
on going to Canada. 
stage, and went toview the country. They have 
purchased one hundred and tweuty four thousand 
acres of valuable land, aad have a million of acres at 
their refusal. We are informed thatthey have now 
eleven hundred persons in their culony—600 of 
which were from Cincinnati, and 500 from other 
places. In the spring, the balance of the 200 ex- 
pect to go (here—and arrangements are making in 


other places for an extensive emigration. 
bne rrestdent uf we SOCIETY Is preparing fur an 


immediate journey to England, to have an interview 
with the King. The probability is, that they will re- 
ceive a grant of a million of acres, from the crown. 
By this, the English government will receive a 
large addition of laborers—the real producers of 
wealth. The people of color wilihavea colons of 
their own, and be represented in the Provincial par- 
liament. They are at oncegiven their rights and 
due weight in tLe government. 

Thus as it were in a day, a colony has sprung up 


| 
! 
| SUMMARY. 
| 
| 


have a nowerful effect inchangiog the condition of 
the people of color, and also our situation in regard 
tothem. In caseofcollision between the English 
and American governments, they will powerfully 
strengthen the English, In addition to this, Cana- 
da is within the reach of the slave population—and 
hundreds and thousands of them will no 
there. As we observed, the colony will be under 
the immediate protection of the British Government. 
And it would be madness for the slave holders to 
think of following them, The language of the poet 
will then apply— 


* They touch ourcountry and their shackles fall ; 


of a blessing.” 


tion of the people of color will be a thousand times 
improved And we believe there will be noneed of 
passing laws to prevent their emigration to this state. 
In political point of view, we think the people of this 
state have overshot the mark. It willdraw a vers 
considerable amount of laborers from the United 
States. Andallmust erree that laborers are the 
real producers of wealth, and in in addition to this 
they will powerfully strengtien a rival government. 


American Hemp.— The Boston Daily Advertiser 
mentions the arrival in that city of three loads o 


by gentlemen who are competent judges of the 
article to be of excellent quality. It was raised in 
| that town, and dressed on one of the recently invent- 
ed machines erected there. A quantity not less 
than 150 tons has been dressed in Northampton and 
Westfield, the produce of ihese towns, and the towns 
adjoining, this season. Much larger quantities, 
probably four times the above amount of Hemp, 
are said to have been raised in Vermont the present 
season. The produce of another year will undoubt- 
edly be much greater.—Jb. 


Relailiag of Ardent Spirits in Baltimore,—It ap- 
pears from returns on file in the office of thre Mayor 
of Baltimore, that there are 571 shops in that city 
where spirituous liquors are retailed, and 178 tav 
eros where it is allowed: total,749. 


Scarcity of Seamen.—-A Baltimore paper men- 
tions, that there is a great scarcity of Seainen in 
that port at present, and that several vessels are like- 
ly to be detained for want of Crews. 


On the 8tb instant, at Berwick, Penn. four hors- 
es attached toa stage, for the purpose of trying 
them, took fright, and in turning the coroer of Mar- 
ket and Front street, the driver having lost all com- 
maod over them, the stage upset, & Mr. Geo. Obets, 
who, witb others, was 1p the stage, had his arm bro- 


UN | would lave inundated Alexandria, if the engineers | 
of November, but it was checked by the cold, which, | 


Two of their officers took | 


without the aid of an American people, which must 


doubt go} 


That's noble, and speaks a nativun proud, and jealous 


We have no hesitation in saying that the condi- | 


Hemp from Norihampten, which were pronounced | 
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injured limb became very much inflamed, mortifica- 
tion took place, and on Thursday morning he died 
in the greatest ?gony. 

The Berwick, Pa. Gazette of the 9th inst. con- 
tains a melanchely «ccount of the death of Mr. Rob- 
ert Fairchild by falling into a well, 93 feet deep.— 
The deceased was about 35 years of age, and for- 
merly of Stratford, Ct. 


The Fredericksburg (Va) Arena, staies that 
Gold, in considerable quantity, has been extracted 
from a stone or ore which heretofore was never 
supposed to contain the precions metal. The ore 
spoken of is found in great abundance, and thou- 
sans of loads have been used in the coustruction of 
one of the turnpike roads. 


The Wheeling Gazette states that efforts are 
making to cause a Branch of the U. S. Bank to be 
established there. The same paper urges the neces- 
sity of buildii.g a Bridge over the Ohio River. 


Longevity in York. Me.—T tie deaths in York ig 
1829 were 35. Of these persons, 11 were 80 years 
o'd or mor:; and the average age of 20, was 78 
years, The average on the whole number was 54. 
—In 1828, deaths 40; the ages of 14 averaged about 
80,and ofthe whole namber, about 46 years.—la 
1827, deaths 35; average on 20 of them 71 years 
on the whole, 52. 


} 
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In this city, by the Rev. Mr. Spring, 
Strong, to Miss Lovina Post. 

At Middletown, on the 17th inst. Mr. Moses Couch 
to Miss Mary Pium, daughter of Mr. Benoni Plum. 

At Middletown, Upper Houses, by the Rev. Mr.’ 
Wiehtman, onthe !Othiost. Mr. Asher Belden, to 
Miss Sarah Cole. On the Lith inst. by the same, 
Mr. Wiiliam Watson, to Miss Jemima Bird, both of 
Middie'own. 

At Meriden, on Thursday last, Mr. Morris 
Stevens, to Miss Ruth A. Butler, daughter of Joha 
Butler, Esq. 

AtSpringfield, Ms. by the Rev. Dr. Osgood, 
Mr. James Chapin, to Miss Caroline Hitchcock. 


Mr. Ezra 


—————————— 


DEED. 
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In this city, in December last, Mr. Jedediah Dar- 
| tholomew, 47. 
In this ety, Capt. Lemuel Halburt, aged 51. 
| At Wethersfield, onthe 12th inst. Mr. Joshua 
| Flint, 51; om the 18th inst. Miss Mary Flint, 56. 
At Midd'ctown, on Wednesday last, Miss Han- 
nal) Southmayd, 28, daughter of Mr. John South- 
| mayd. 
| At Meriden, on the 13th inst. Mr. Daniel Carter, 
28. Onithe l2thinst. Miss Phebe Cowles, aged 
‘about 35 years. 

At New London, the Hon. Jeremiah G. Brain- 
ard, in the 70th year of his age. 

At Southwick, Ms. in October last, Mr. Zebina 
| Mason, aged 47, son of the late John Mason; also 
}on the 23d ult. Mrs. Sybil Mason, 74, widow of the 

late John Mason. 
| At Greenwich, Mass. on the !0th inst. Mr. Sam- 
‘uel Ilale, aged 77 years, formerly of Enfield, Ct. 


NOTICE. 

ON application to the Branch Baptist Tract 
| Depository, Norwich, individuals or societies may 
‘be supplied with Tracts from No. 1, to 82, at 10 

po- for | cent; A'so the same bound in three vols. 
jat 50 cts. and 4 vols. 32cts; also Letters of David 
| and John 23 cents, Wisdom’s Voice 50 cents, and 
| Pearce’s Memoirs 25 cents. Also at the same place 
'may be had at the lowest prices the following, viz; 
' Baldwin on Baptism, Freys’ Essay on do., Chapin’s 
Letters cdo, Pengilly’s Guideto do. (Boston Ed ) 
C! ristian Almanacks, C! urch Member's Gui'e, Me- 
moirs of Mrs. Judson, Winchell’s Watts arranged, 
| (various Ed.) Travelsof True Godliness, Imitation 
‘of Christ, by Thomas A. Keimpis; Baxter's Call to 
‘the Unconverted: do Saints Rest, Emmerson’s N. 
| A. Arithmetic, Ist part. 
| Also,a large assortinent of S. S- Books, published 
by James Loring, Boston and B. S. S. Journal. 
WILLIAM PALMER, 

| Norwich, Jan. 1830. 


‘ 


| NOTICE. 
A meeting of the “New Haven Union Confer 

ence,” will be held with the first Baptist Church 

in Saybrook on the first Wednesday and Thursday 
of February next. As the days are short, it is 
| thought expedient tocommence at cleven o'clock 
, A. M., instead of 2 o'clock P. M., as heretofore 
;noticed. Theexercises will therefore commencé 
jat tlo'clock, when a discourse will be delivered 
| from some ministering brother, after which the con- 
ference will proceed as usual. 
| It is hoped thatthe Churches will remember us 
in their prayers, to the throne of grace. There are 
_afew,in different parts of our society, who at pres- 
'ent manifest a concern for their souls. Three indi- 
viduals, belonging to the family of one of our breth- 
ren, have recently been enabled to trust in the Sav- 
iour and rejoice in his salvation. 
| > The conference will be held at our North 
| Meeting House, (in Chester,) where it was held be- 
\fore. Those from the north will call on Brother 
Reynold Webb; those from the west will call at my 
residence near our south Meeting House; and those 
|from the north-west, will ca!l on brother Isaiah 

Watrous near * Chester Pond.” Those from the 

East, &c. will call at any of those places. A gener- 
|al attendance is requested. 


RUSSELL JENNINGS, 


j 


17 A MINISTER WANTED. 

| Wanted, as a pastor over the African Baptist 
| Church in Boston, a capableand pious coloured mine 
ister; one who ts well educated, sound in principles, 
and of good report. ‘To such aman a handsome 
/support will be given. None need apply unless well 
| recommended. 

| Sister churches of the same faith and order, should 
pthey hearor know of a person qualified to take 
' charge of the above church, they are respectfully 
| requested to forward information to Jon T. Hilton, 
| clerk of the church. 


| Done by orderand in behalf of the church, this 


ilth of January, 18350. 
[Signed] JOHN T. HILTON, Church Clerk. 


--——-{ 


REV. MR. GROSVENOR’S SERMONS, 


TENWO Sermons on Nationa Buiessines or Cnnis- 
TIANITY, and on InFipetity. By the Rev. Cyrus 
Pitt Grosvenor. 
ESSAYS OF WILLIAM PENN, on the Praeszn? 
Conpfrion or THE American InpvIANS, ~ 
Just received b 
H. & F, J. HUNTINGTON, 


Jan. 15. 


OLD ESTABLISHMENT, 
CHALKER, 


HOADLEY & 

T their HAT STORE, a few rods south-west 

of the State House, keen constantly on hand, 

and are manufacturing Ef A'T'S of every descrip- 

tion, of qgualily and fashion: which they offer to the 

public at WHOLESALE and RETAIL, as low as can ba 
bought in the State. 

A few CAPS remaining om band which will be 

sold low for cash. 


A FEW SPLENDID 


ken. A physician was immediately called, and the 
wound dressed. At the time, the wound was not 
considered serious, but in the course of 21 hours, the 


| ‘Flartford, Jan. 9, 1830 


BUFFALG ROBES, 
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CHAMOU NI.—a sketcu ON THE Por. 
BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 


The lips that may forget God in the crowd, 
Cannot forget him here, where he has built 
For his own glory in the wilderness.-}¥ ordsworth. 


‘Tis Night :—and Silence with unmoving wiogs 
Broods o’er the sleeping waters :—not a sourd 
Breaks its most breathless hush. The sweet moon flings 
Her palid lustre on the hills around, 
Turning the snows and ices that have crowned, 
Since Chaos reigned, each vast untrodden height, 
To beryl, pearl and silver ;—whilst, profound, 
In the still, waveless lake, reflected bright, 
And, girt with arrowy rays, rests her full orb of light. 


The eternal mountains momently are peering 
Through the blue clonds that mantle them ;—on high, 
Their glittering crests majestically rearing, 
More like to children of the infinite sky, 
Than of the dedal earth —Triumphantly, 
Prince of the whirlwind Monarch of the scene !— 
Mightiest where all are mighty '—from the eye 
Of mortal man half hidden by a screen 
Of mists that moat his base from Arve's dark, deep ravine, 


Stands the magnificent Mountblanc! His brow 
Scarred with ten thousand thunders ;—most sublime, 
Even as though risen from the world below” 
To mark the progress of Decay ; by clime, 
Storm, blight, fire, earthquake, injured not! Like time, 
Stern chronicler of times gone by, 
Doomed by a heavenly fiat still to climb, 
Swell, and increase with years incessantly, 

Then yield at length to thee, most dread Eternity ! 


Hark! There are sounds of tumult and commotion 
Hurling in murmurs on the distant air, 
Like the wild music of a wild-lashed ocean ;— 
They rage, they gather now; yon valley fair 
Still sleeps in moonlight loveliness, but there 
Methinks a form of horror I behold 
With giant stride descending! ‘Tis Despair, 
Riding the rushing avalanche ; now rolled 
From its tall clif—by whom—what mortal may unfold? 


Perchance a gale from fervid Italy 

Startled the air-hung thunderer ; or the tone 

Breathed from some hunter's horn; or, it may be, 

The echoes of the mountain cataract, thrown 

Amid its voiceless snows, have thus called down 

The overwhelming ruin on the vale, 

Hlowbeit a mystery to man unknown, 

*Twas but some heaven sent power that did prevail, 
For an inscrutable end, its slumbers to assail. 


Madly it bursts along,—even as a river 
That gathers strength in its most fierce career ; 
The black and lofty pines a moment quiver 
Before its breath, but, as it draws more near, 
Crush—and are seen no more! Fleet-footed fear, 
Pale as that white-robed minister of wrath, 
In silent wilderment her face doth rear; 
And, having gazed upon its blight and scathe, 
Flies with the swift Chamois from its death-dooming path. 


From the Columbian Star. 
WATCHING BY THE DEAD. 


Look ye on that cold face ! 
The marble stillness of that settled brow ;— 
And think of Death! This is the fitting place,— 
While his pale victim lies before you now! 
This is the hour, to think how sadly vain 
Are the fond dreams which unto life pertain! 


Calm youth has been her lot : 
The joyous scene of Childhood’s cloudless day ; 
The streaming sunlight o’er Home's cheerful spot, 
Where Pleasure’s fingers o’er her soft lyre stray,— 
Breathing of gladness in the days to come, 
With eye all laughter and with cheek of bloom! 


Hope’s visions !—W hat are they? 
They glimmer brightly o’er Youth's paradise ; 
How soon their beauty sinks in death away,— 
Flowers of pure thought, in the young heart that rise! 
Gaze on that death cold form, with deep sealed eye :— 
Where are the rays whieh lit her morning sky? 


What are the hopes of earth ? 
Vain bubbles, trembling on life’s troubled wave ! 
How sad experience proves their fleeting worth, 
As early visions sink into the grave ! 
Love! fame! Joy’s sunshine! ah, how soon their light 
Sinks in the shadowy cloud of Death’s cold night! 


Weep not—a glorious ray 
Beams on the mourner’s dim and languid eye: 
Through the dark vale of death,—that narrow way 
A light is trembling from the fount on high. 
Fear not, ye faithful ! one that path has trod, 
One, who will cheer you—trust ye in your God! 


Philadelphia. Cc. 


From Hall’s Lectures on School Keeping. 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 

1 shall advert to several causes which have 
had an influence to prevent the usefulness of our 
schools. 

WANT OF BOOKS AND APPARATUS. 

There is a backwardness on the part of many 
parents to furnish the necessary apparatus. It 
is not known or not realized, that a few dollars 
expended in obtaining some very cheap appara- 
tus, would probably. add very greatly to the use- 
fulness of the institutions, at which their chil- 
dren are placed to obtain the first rudiments of 
knowledge. Hence the house is left empty— 
there are no globes and maps, or any other 
means for illustrating those common things, 
which every child should be made fully to com- 
prehead. Curiosity is not excited, and there is 
but a dull and formal round of labour, in which 
young and volatile minds appear to feel but ve- 
ry little interest. I am led to believe that a few 
dollars applied yearly in supplying a general ap- 
paratus for the use of all the scholars, would 
frequently do more to increase the usefulness 
of a district school, than five times the amount 
expended in lengthening the school without it. 
While with some parents there is a continual 
thirst for innovation, with many there is a fixed 
aversion tochange. ‘There was no such thing 
when I was young—no such thing when I at- 
tended school, therefore it is not necessary now.., 
Such is the thought, and sometimes the lan- 
guage of parents, when the necessity of furnish- 
ing means for the benefit of schools is urged 
upon them. The books, to be used by the scho- 
lars themselves in pursuing their studies, are 
frequently inadequate. ~Of what character so- 


| not able.” 
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ever, if they are possessed they must be used. 
In the estimation of many, it is an object of 
greater consequence to save a dollar, than to fa- 
cilitate in an important degree, the progress of 
children in knowledge. Thus, there is often 
important loss both to parents and children. If 
the child might make double the progress in the 
same time, there isa loss of half of his time, his 
board, his tuition and the wear of his apparel ; 
all of which might be saved to the parent, and 
the child be as well instructed, if there were a 
due attention to furnishing things necessary for 
himin the school. This, in a series of years, 
would amount to no inconsiderable sum. The 
direct effect is to retard the progress and pre- 
vent the usefulness of the school ; the indirect 
effect, to injure both chiid and parent. 
IGNORANCE OF THIS SUBJECT. 


The evil now under consideration proceeds 
sometimes from ignorance and sometimes from 
parsimony. ‘There are not a few ignorant of 
this subject, who, were they made acquainted 
with it fully, would at once be engaged to make 
the necessary provision for the usefulness of 
their school. ‘They read no works on educa- 
tion—they associate very little with men of sci- 
ence, and especially with those who are taking 
a deep interest in education, and making provis- 
ion for the best interest of youth. So complete 


fications? There may be found some excep- 
tions to the truth of these statements, but so far 
as my acquaintance has extended, these are ve- 
ry few. 

Another class of teachers are those, who, in 
addition tothe benefits of the district school, 
have resorted to an academy for a single sea- 
son. Some, after attending but a few weeks, 
and others, after a few months, engage in the 
capacity of instructers. In this class there isa 
diversity. Some are instrumental in raising the 
character of their schools, while others do more 
hurt than good. Yet all lack instrucfion in 
those things which regard the business of teach- 
ing. 

There is another class who engage in teach- 
ing for a season, for the sake of pecuniary com- 
pensation. They are preparing for college, or 
are members of college, when they are from 
twelve to sixteen years of age, and ‘while they 
are paying exclusive attention to classical stu- 
dies. ‘The knowledge, which they have been 
able to gain of common school studies, is limit- 
ed; and when they wish to be employed as 
teachers, they find themselves greatly deficient. 
They have perhaps fine talents, and are esteem- 
ed as young gentlemen of high promise. But 
their qualifications for instructing a district 
school with success, are not better than those 


has this ignorance appeared in some instances, 
where [ have had personal acquaintance, that 
the smile of derision could scarcely be withheld, 
when I have urged the subject of furnishing 
means for rendering the school useful, and have 
mentioned certain articles of apparatus that 
ought to be furnished for every school. 
PARSIMONY. 


Parsimony has its effect. The very thought 
of expending a few dollars in this way, is sufli- 
cient to call forth the strongest opposition to ev- 
ery proposal for supplying the school with what 
is necessary for the benefit of its members. 1 
could feel better reconciled to this state of things, 
if there were consistency init. But when I see 
a father prevailed on to purchage finery for his 
children, to five times the amount asked for this 
object; or furniture, not to add to the comfort 
of his family, but only for display; or. luxu- 
ries, which, instead of benefiting any one, in- 
jure the health of all, I am inclined to a severi- 
ty of reprehension, which prudence perhaps 
would not justify. I have solicited a parent to 
furnish his son with nothing more than a neces- 
sary book, and was repulsed with a sigh and the 
_ plea of poverty ; and the next hour I heard the 
| poor man giving orders to go to the store and 
/get a quantity of rum for family use, which 
would cost three times the amount of the book. 
|The next hour, he was rich enough to furnish 
| money to this very son to attend a party of pleas- 


/ure, to double the amount J had asked him to 
pay for the book ; and for all this and much 
more he was richenough. ‘ Will you take this 
little paper for your children?” I said to an- 
other, ‘‘ it will cost but a dollar.’ ‘* No, I am 
** But T am persuaded you will find 
ita very great benefit to your family, and you 
may contrive to save the amount in some way 
by curtailing expenses less necessary.” ‘I 
should be glad to take it, but I am in debt, and 
I cannot."—The next day the same parent was 
able to pay two dollars for his children and him- 
self to see the “ shows’’ which were exhibited 
ten miles off, besides the loss of a day from 
their accustomed labour. 

I might, were it necessary, mention a hun- 
dred illustrations, of a similar kind, which have 
occurred under my own observation. Rut they 
will be observed by yourselves, and I need on- 
ly advert to them in this place. 

IMPERFECT QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


A very prominent reason why common 
schools are not more useful, is the imperfect 
qualifications of instructers.* I shall, in an- 
other lecture, dwell on the requisite qualifica- 
tions of persons employed in the important bu- 
siness of teaching, and shall here advert to the 
character of different classes who resort to this 
employment. A portion of those who engage 
in teaching are such as have received no in- 
struction, except what they derived from com- 
mon schools. Having pursued the studies usu- 
al in the school, and having become so far ad- 
vanced as toderive but little benefit from attend- 
ing longer, they are desirous of teaching. The 
employment is a little more respectable, in their 
estimation, than manual labour, and they in- 
quire for, and usually find, a backward school. 
If sufficient success attend their first engage- 
ment, to enable them to keep the school the 
specified time, it is usual for them to continue 
the employment. Such may perhaps have stu- 
died the branches required by law, but have 
not a thorough knowledge of any. ‘They have 
“gone through” arithmetic, while probably 
scarcely a rule is understood. Scarcely one in 
a thousand of this class, have been found able 
to explain the principles on which the simple 
rules are founded. Of English grammar their 
knowledge is equally superficial. ‘The nature 
of language,—*‘ the philosophy of grammar,” — 
has claimed as little attention as the most ab- 
struse branchesof physics. ‘The more common 
rules of syntax they may be able to apply, but 
other parts of grammar have been almost or en- 
tirely neglected. Other branches may have 
been attended to in the same superficial man- 
ner. Now, how is it possible for such an in- 
structer to benefit a school extensively, where 
there is so great a deficiency in his own quali- 


# A writer in the Journal of Education, No. 65, p. 163, 
uses the following language :— 

* The ultimate and fruitful source of all these evils is 
found in the rejection af correct principles in the science of 
education. he artizan adopts with eagerness any new 
principle in mechanics: men of the highest attainments and 
skill in every department of professional life, are alone em- 
ployed and liberally rewarded: and a long course of study 
is thought necessary in every science. Not so in this science 
which is to lay the foundation of every other. Every strip- 
ling who has passed four years within the walls of a college, 
every dissatisfied clerk, who has not ability enough to man- 
age the trifling concerns of a retail shop, every young farm- 
er who obtains in the winter a short vacation from the toils 
of summer,—in short, every person who is conscious of his 
imbecility in other business, esteems himself fully compe- 
tent to train the ignorance and weakness of infancy, into all 
the virtue and power and wisdom of maturer years—to form 
a creature, the frailest and feeblest that heaven has made, 
into the intelligent and fearless sovereign of the whole ani- 
mated creation, the interpreter and adorer, and almost the 


who were included in the class before mention- 
‘ed, and they are perhaps even inferior. An 
‘exariple may serve to show the subject ina 
‘clearer light. Mr. Z. is a member of one of 
our most respectable colleges. He is a young 
gentleman of good talents, and ranks among 
the first in his class; and to good scholarship 
adds a very amiable temper, and strict morality. 
Ile was invited to keep a school, and engaged 
it. But the first day he entered it, was the first 
time he was ever in a common school in his life! 
After a few weeks of great anxiety and fatigue, 
he found it impossible for him to benefit the 
scholars, or to govern them, and asked a dis- 
mission from his employment. Similar instan- 
ices, though not so strongly marked, are often 
occurring. ‘The deficiency of qualifications for 
their business, prevents the usefulness of many 
teachers, and has an influence unfriendly to the 
character and success of our schools. There 
are many who are well qualified for the office 
among the two latter classes, but I am induced 
to believe they constitute but a minority. 
INADEQUATE COMPENSATION TO TEACHERS. 

Another reason why the standard of educa- 
tion in common schools, has not been more ele- 
vated, “is to be found in the unwillingness, on 
the part of school districts, to make adequate 
compensation to teachers of approved talents 
and qualifications. How else does it happen, at 
a time when the merchant is overstocked with 
clerks, and the professions of law and medicine 
are thronged with students, there is such a la- 
mentable deficiency in the number of those who 
| have the inclination and ability to engage in the 
business of instruction? Is it not to be ascrib- 
ed to the more liberal encouragement offered to 
other employments, compared with the compen- 
sation of school teachers? Institutions for the 
formation of teachers are desirable ; but the ed- 
ucation of teachers would be unavailing unless 
the districts could appreciate the importance of 
affording such compensation as would command 
their services. There could be no other gua- 
rantee, that those who were educated for the 
purpose, would engage in the business of teach- 
ing. Other causes have their influence, but 
much of the difficulty may be traced to a disin- 
elination on the part of districts, to make ade- 
QUALE CULDpCucatium fer he seqnired talents and 
services. This is demonstrated by the faci, 
that those districts which adopt a liberal course, 
have able teachers and good schools. ‘The bu- 
siness of education should be committed to the 
best talents in the country ; and it is vain to ex- 
pect the choicest fruits, without paying the 
market price. ‘The monthly wages of the teach- 
ers of district schools, are frequently one third 
less, than the amount paid to experienced clerks 
and journeymen mechanics in the same vicini- 
ty. In consequence of this state of things, ma- 
ny of the schools are taught by those who resort 
to the employment as a temporary expedient, to 
help them in acquiring some other profession. 
These persons are without experience, and can 
have little excitement to establish a character 
in a business they have resorted to as a tempo- 
rary employment. _It is desirable that the in- 
habitants of districts should feel a deeper inter- 
est in the character of the schools, where the 
characters of their children are to be in some 
measure formed. If under the charge of an 
able instructer a child may be advanced as far 
at twelve years, as is usual at eighteen, then 
there is a gain of six years, to be devoted to fur- 
ther improvement, or to aid the parent. It is 
evident that such results are attainable under 
the improved systems of the best instructers ; 
and it is the part of wisdom to adopt such im- 
provements as have been tested and sanctioned 
byexperience.”* When suitable compensation 
is allowed for the services of teachers, we may 
expect that there will be a great improvement 
in the character of those employed, and conse- 
quently in the usefulness of district schools. _ 

The last thing of which I shall treat in this 
connexion, is the improper construction and the 
inconvenient location of school-houses. Many 
are cold, so that in the winter a part of the |’ 
scholars must either be very uncomfortable, or 
make constant disturbance by going to the fire. 
In others the chimney is defective, and the 
house is constantly filled with smoke. The 
seats and desks, in a majority of school-rooms, 
are badly constructed, so that it is very tedious 
to sitin them. They are often so narrow as to 
make it impossible to write with convenience. 
The desk is usually put so far from the seat that 
smal] scholars can scarcely write without put- 
ting themselves in a very uncomfortable pos- 
ture. 


LOCATION OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. i 
The location of school-houses is often gov- 
erned by a regard to the centre of the district, 
without regard to any thing else. We often 
observe them built on some eminence where 
the bleak winds of winter have no obstruction, 
and where there is no screen from the intense 


So _________ 


pain and sorrow shali be felt no more. 


we siall meet, yes, and we shall meet to part 
no more ; meetin a world, where all is light, 
and love, and joy ; there willour life be _per- 
fect, and our bliss complete. 
see the ransomed of the Lord, and the Lord 
himself in all his glory. 


realms of day. ‘Then and there, every myste- 
ry will be revealed, every unhallowed thought 
subducd, and every wish supplied. 
shall we crave nothing but what we shall pos- 
sess, and desire nothing but what we shall en- 
joy ; while the everlasting hymn of that exalt- 
ed and happy world will be ‘ Blessing and 
honor and power, be unto him that sitteth up- 
on the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and 
ever.” 
ed brother ? 
him back again, were wrong, were sinful.— 
Happy soul, enjoy thy God, enjoy thy rest.— 


me. 


Egypt, passed the Euphrates, ana conqured 
cities without number. 
Jerusalem, and performed many great exploits 


up for the recovery of the Holy Land, he finish- 
ed his life in the performance of an action that 
ought to be transmitted to the most distant 
posterity. 


he called the herald who had carried his ban- 
ner before him in all his battles ; he commanded 


= 


heat of summer; when at the same time some 
inviting grove is near, of which such advantage 
might have been taken, as to have prevented 
both wind and heat from causing any annoy- 
ance. There are but few districts where some 
convenient place might not be found for the site 
of the school-house, which would promote the 
comfort of the scholars in both seasons of the 
ear. 
The health and convenience of the scholars 
should be regarded as very important objects in 
the construction and location of school-houses, 
and it is just to attribute a part of the failure in 
the usefulness of schools, to the negligence in 
these particulars, manifested by many districts. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE DEATH OF A 
BELOVED FRIEND. 

‘** T am distressed for thee, my brother ; very 

pleasant hast thou been unto me.” 


Retire my soul from the vanities of time, 
and think, O, think, on the solemn scenes of 
death! How affecting is the change which 
awaits the living, but how insensible are men 
toits vast importance! Teachme, my God, 
to number my days, that | may apply my heart 
unto wisdom. 

I have just returned from the funeral solem- 
nities of a highly valued friend and _ brother, 
whose friendship | have long enjoyed, and 
whose departure I sincerely lament. ‘ Un- 
searchable are thy judgments O Lord, and thy 
ways past finding out.” How little did I think 
of being so soon deprived of one whose memo- 
ry will be everdear! Death severs the closest 
ties, and separates the dearest friends. By 
this visitation, an amiable woman is bereft of 
the partner of her joys, anda lovely babe has 
losta tender father. But,O Lord, we must 
be dumb, since thou didst it: the judge of all 
the earth does right. ‘Thy will, not ours, be 
done. 

If youth and vigor had beena match for 
the king ofterrors,thenmy brother had not 
died. His beloved form spread ease and cheer- 
fulness around it; and his affectionate friends 
anticipated the enjoyment of his society for 
many yearsto come. Butheis gone! How 
changing are our brightest prospects ; how fu- 
tile are our fondest hopes! How pallid now 
the ruddy cheek ; and the tongue that spoke 
the Saviour’s praise, how silent ia the grave! 
If zeal for God and love for men, could have 
preserved his valued life, that life might have 
been protracted to a very lengthened period. 
For he fell in the midst of labour, and of use- 
fulness, loved by relations and acquaintances, 
and revered by all. If sterling worth and _ pi- 
ous deeds could have warded off the monster’s 
blow, then my friend had still been here: but 
it is appointed unto all menonce to die, and 
he has paid the debt ofnature. ‘* Noman has 
power over the spirit to retain the spirit ; nei- 
ther has he power in the day of death ; there is 
no discharge in that war.” 

Sometimes the death of our dearest friends 
is preceded by a lingering illness. Their end 
is then looked for and expected ; but short 
was the affliction of my friend, and sudden was 
his death. Thus itis, that,‘‘ Inthe midst of 
life we are in death.” ‘To have received from 
one so eminently pious,a dying testimony to 
the excellency of true religion, would have 
given his friends supreme delight ; this howev- 
er was a privilege of which, in a great measure, 
they were denied. For such was the nature of 
his complaint, that he was generally delirious : 
but there were intervals when he was perfect- 
ly reasonable. ‘Then would headore a Sav- 
10u1's love, and express his hope of endless 
life ; then did he commend to God, in strains 
the most affecting, his afflicted widow, and his 
tender child. Buthe is gone; gone from a 
world of sorrow, gone to a world of glory !— 
Nature could have wished his longer stay, but 
Providence has called, and nature must sub- 
mit Go then, dear saint, and take thy seat 
in glory ; go, shine in that bright world — 
Thy 
race was short, butit was useful—thy death 
was sudden, but it was triumphant—thy end 
was solemn, but thy end was peace. 


** Thy soul of origin divine, 

God's glorious image, freed from clay, 

la heaven’s eternal sphere to shine, 
A star of day. 


In this world we shall meet no more; but 
There shall we 
Then shall we range 


the heavenly plains, and bask forever in the 


Then 


And are these the joys of my depart- 
Yes, theyare. ‘Then, to wish 


Thy absence grieves me, but thy glories charm 


“ Yet, rejoicing in 7 lot 
Stull shall memory love to weep ; 
Where thy dear cold relics sleep.” 


W. B. 


SALADIN. 
The great Saladin, after he had subdued 


After he had retaken 


n those wars which superstition had stirred 


A moment before he uttered his last sigh, 


him to fasten to the top of a lance the shroud 
in which the dying prince was soon to be buri- 
ed—*‘ Go,” said he, ‘‘ carry the lance, unfurl 
this banner, and while you lift up this standard, 
proclaim—T his, this is all that remains to Sal- 
adin the Great, the conqueror and the king of 
the Empire, of all his glory!” Christians, (says 
Saurin) I perform to-day the office of this he- 
rald, 1 fasten to the staff of a spear sensual 
and intellectual pleasures, worldly riches, and 
human honours. All these I reduce to the piece 
of crape in which you will shortly be buried, 
This standard of death I lift up in your sight, 
and I cry—This, this is all that will remain to 
you of the possessions for which you have ex- 
changed your souls! 


INFIDEL ZEAL. 


Whatever may be thought of particular faiths 
and sects, a belief ina life beyond this world, 
is the only thing that pierces through the walls 
of our prison house, and lets hope shine in, 
upon the scene that would be otherwise be- 
wildered and desolate. 

That believers who have the same heaven in 
prospect, should invite us to join them, on 
their respective ways to it, is at least a benevo- 
lent officiousness, but that he who has no pros- 
pect, or hope inhimself, should seek for com- 
panionsh:p in his road to annihilation, can only 
be explained by that tendency in human crea- 
tures, to count upon each other in their des- 
pair, as well as their hope. 


There 1s a true apostolicism in the character of 
St. Paul. It is acombination of Zeal and Love. 


The zeal of some men is of a haughty, un- 
bending, ferocious character. ‘They have the 
letter of truth, but they mount the pulpit like 
prize-fighters. It is with them a perpetual 
scold. ‘This spiritis a reproach to the Gospel. 
It is not the spirit of Jesus Christ. He seems 
to have laboured to win men. 

Butthere is an opposite extreme. The 
love ofsome men is all milk and mildness !~ 
There is so much delicacy, and so much fas- 
tidiousness! They touch with such tender- 
ness !—and, if the patient shrinks, they will 
touch no more! The times are too flagrant 
for such a disposition. ‘The Gospel is some- 
times preached in this way, till all the people 
agree withthe preacher. He gains no offence, 
and he does no good! But St. Paul united 
and blended love and zeal. He must win souls 
—but he will labour to do this by all possible 
lawful contrivances. ‘* Tam made all things 
to all men, that 1 might by all means save 
some.” Zeal, alone, may degenerate into fero- 
ciousness and brutality : and love, alone, into 
fastidiousness and delicacy: but the Apostle 
combined both qualities ; and, more perfectly 
than other men, realized the union of the for- 
liter in re with the suaviter in modo.—Cecil, 


THE POST IN INDIA. 


The mail bags in India are carried by men, 
who run ten or fourteen miles each, having no 
other weapon for defence than a staff, with a 
few links of iron chain at the upper end, whose 
sound, they say, frightens serpents out of their 
path: at night, they frequently carry a lighted 
faggot of eight or ten feet in length, whose blaze 
enables them to choose their way. Nothing 
was more common, in whatever direction I trav- 
elled the country, than day and night to be 
passed or met by these posts at full trot, who in 
the south of India, are usually called Tappals : 
in the north they are called Dawks. ‘These 
mails, at an average, are carried about a hun- 
dred miles in twenty-four hours, and the letters 
are charged about four anas, or six pence, every 
hundred miles. Parcels of small weight are 
forwarded to the principal stations by the same 
sort of conveyance, but not quite so quickly ; 
the expense is regulated by the weight and dis- 
tance.— Loot’s Missionary Narrative. 


BUT! 
How many pangs that rend the heart, are 
centred sometimes, in one little word! How 
sad a preparation for sorrow and disappoint- 
ment lies, too often, in that which is here se- 
lected ! 
The forlorn widow, with her orphan chil- 
dren, breathes her necessitous prayer for aid 
in the ear of some rich relative, who listens as 
patiently as if he only desired to know the full 
extent of her wants ; and her eye beams with 
the kindly ray of hope. 
‘“*T am, indeed, grieved to find that you are 
so distressed. I had not the least idea my 
brother had left you and your children so des- 
titute. You must find it a hard struggle, I am 
sure, to provide forso many mouths, to say 
nothing of clothes, and other unavoidable ex- 
penses. (A heavy sigh, and a gathering tear, 
acknowledges the sad truth.) I wonder you 
are able to manage at all, when every necessa- 
ry of lifeis so dreadfully dear ; and it would 
be great satisfaction to me if I could do any 
thing to assist you ; but a 
He need not have said another word. The 
blow was given. The kindling beam of hope 
was quenched by the tears that followed this 
chilling harbinger of disappointment. What 
did it avail her to know that the stream of 
bounty might have flowed, ‘but, —he had a 
large family himself, who were becoming very 
expensive—the times were bad—rmoney was 
scarce—he had experienced heavy losses—an@ 
all those other selfish reasons, which a cold 
heart nourishes, as the safe-guards of a close 


pocket. 


As to our miseries, we wish to be delivered , 
but as to our sins, we are too willing to keep 
them. It is observable, that persons afflicted 
with bodily maladies, such as leprosy and 
blindess, cried to the Lord, besought him ear- 
nestly, desired to be healed ; but persons pos- 
sessed of devils never did so. They were ap- 
plied for on behalf of their friends, or they even 
in horror and agony, fell prostrate : but I know 
of no instance of their desiring for themselves 
to have the evil spirit cast out. Here lies a 
great part of the mischief. Men too often side 
with Satan, or at least are not honestly oppos- 
edto him, in his power over their own hearts. 


representative, of Divinity.” 


* A. C, Flagg, Superintendent of Common SchoolsN.- Y- 
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